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NEW YORK LOSES 
AUGUST SPANUTE 


AND 





NOTED MUSICIAN, PIANIST 
CRITIC, ACCEPTS POSITION 
IN BERLIN. 


Appointed to Faculty of Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory After Long Career in New York 
and Chicago—Pupil of Raff and Heymann. 

August Spanuth, the well-known music 
critic, pianist and piano pedagogue, has 
gone to Europe and will make his per- 
manent residence in Berlin. 

It was the flattering offer of a prominent 
position on the staff of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory in the German 
capital that induced Mr. Spanuth to leave 
New York after his long residence here 
and return to the Fatherland. His de- 
parture will cause widespread regret not 
only among those identified with the musi 
cal life of the Metropolis but also in musi- 
cal circles throughout the country, for by 
his artistic playing he won deserved popu- 
larity in many other American cities. 

Mr. Spanuth was born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, and began his study of music at the 
age of five. He received a liberal scientific 
education and then studied with such mas- 
ters as Joachim Raff and Carl Heymann. 
After concertizing and contributing arti- 
cles to the leading musical journals of his 
own country for several years he came to 
America to study the possibilities offered 
here for the development of musical cul- 
ture, and he soon found himself so muck 
in sympathy with the country and its pros- 
pects that he decided to become an Ameri- 
can citizen before many months had 
elapsed. 

For a few years he took up his abode in 
Chicago, where he was for a time the prin- 
cipal piano instructor in such prominent 
institutions as the Musical College and 
the American Conservatory, appearing fre- 
quently in concerts in the larger Western 
cities. Since 1893 he had made New York 
his home. 

As a pianist he possesses a finely de- 
veloped technique, a beautiful touch and all 
the qualities that go to make up the 
the thorough musician. His repertoire 
covers all styles of piano literature, from 
the severely classic to the ultra modern. 
As a writer he is scholarly and brilliant 
For many vears he has been connected 
with the “Staats Zeitung” of New York 


city. 


MME. MELBA FULLY 
RECOVERS HEALTH 





Prima Donna Regains Voice, Tempo- 
rarily Lost Through 
Indisposition. 


Lonpon, July, 9—Mme. Melba has fully 
recovered from her recent indisposition and 
is as well as ever. The complete rest 
which she gave her voice has had a most 
beneficial affect and at her two appear- 
ances last week, she scored an unqualified 
success. 

Mme. Melba will rest during the re- 
mainder of the summer to prepare herself 
for the season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York city. 





Dr. Kunwald Appointed. 

Bertin, July to—Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
who conducted two concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra last season, 
has been made permanent conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and will 
begin his duties June 1, 1907. 




















ISABELLE BOUTON 
The Noted American Mezzo-Soprano. (see page 3) 








PUCCINI COMING 
HERE IN JANUARY 





Composer of ‘‘Mme. Butterfly’’ to 
Conduct at its Local 
Premiere. 


Giaccomo Puccini, composer of “Mme 
Butterfly,” which Henry W. Savage will 
produce in English early in the fall and 
which will be sung in Italian at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in January, will con- 
duct the first performance of his work at 
the latter house. 





Hammerstein’s Latest Coup. 
Oscar Hammerstein has signed contracts 
by which Pauline Donalda and Felia Lit 
vinne, the latter 
dramatic soprano in Europe, will both be 
heard at the Manhattan Opera House this 


considered the greatest 


season. 





— 


Montreal Critic Here. 


S. C. Dalton, music critic of the Mon 
treal “Gazette.” is in New York city for 


summer, having come here for supplemen 
tary study with Rafael Joseffy. 


CALVE’S TOU 
ENDS SUDDENLY 


Her Contract With John Cort Abro- 
gated by Mutual 
Consent, 


Mme. Emma Calvé will not sing in this 
country next season under the management 
of John Cort, as had been announced in 
MusicAL AMERICA, because the contract ex- 
them was abrogated on 
Tuesday of this week. Just what causes 


led to the breach between the prima donna 


isting between 


ind the enterprising Seattle manager, has 
not been made public, but it is said that 
Mr. Cort would not and really could not 
meet the demands the French singer made 
upon him—demands not sanctioned by the 
contract. 

There is some possibility that Mme 
Calvé will be heard here, nevertheless, for 
Hammerstein, on hearing of the 
contract, instructed his 


Oscar 
voiding of the 
European representative to begin nego- 


tiations with the singer. 
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VieNNA MANNERGHOR 
TO VISIT AMERICA 


FAMOUS CHORAL BODY IN 
EUROPE TO GIVE SERIES 
OF CONCERTS. 


MOST 


Gross Receipts toJGo]to Charity, Each Member 
Paying all His Own Expenses—Great Soloists 
Also to Come. 


The Vienna Mannerchor, the most fa- 
mous organization of its kind in Europe, 
and, one said to be absolutely unrivalled in 
lerful singing qualities, is to visit the 

" iy 


l " - Kraemer, 
for & 
ca. 4 ty, 


on the a. 
dence in the ..ustiiau capital, is arranging 
the tour, which will be an extensive one. 

he Mannerchor, which consists of 250 
voices, recently sang in London and before 
King Edward, and made a sensational suc 
cess. ‘Those who have heard this organiza- 
tion declare that for precision of style, for 
volume, for tonal quality, for beauty of 
shading, and for everything else that goes 
to make perfect choral singing, the Man 
nerchor is remarkable. 

Mr. Kraemer also states that the chorus 
will be accompanied by the artists of the 
Imperial Vienna Opera, which, in Europe, 
is considered the most artistic on the Con- 
tinent. Among the singers of the opera are 
Schmedes, an exceptionally fine tenor, Mme. 
lolster-Brandt, and Frau Von Milden 
berg, whose recent appearances at 
Covent Garden, London, were remark- 
ably successful. Who the conductor 
will be is not yet known, but it is prob- 
able that Eduard Kremser will direct 
the chorus himself, as he when 
that body is at home. 

The gross proceeds of all the concerts 
are to be devoted to Viennese charities, the 
members paying their own expenses during 
the entire tour. 


PAULINE DONALDA 
TO BE MARRIED 


does 





Canadian Prima Donna Announces 
Engagement to the Tenor 
Seveilhac. 

Lonpon, July 10.—Mlle. Donalda, the 


prima donna of the Covent Garden opera 
season has caused a sensation by announc- 
ing that she is betrothed to the tenor 
Seveilhac. Donalda is a Canadian of Jew- 
ish descent, and it was Seveilhac who dis- 
covered her and brought her out. The 
romance is therefore entirely logical. 
Pauline Lighstone took the stage name 
of “Donalda” because through the efforts 
of a friend she received a pension from 
Sir Donald Smith, founder of the Royal 
Victoria College, Montreal, which institu- 
tion she entered, being called, as are all 
the girl students, “Donaldas.” It was in 
recognition of Sir Donald’s generosity that 
she chose this name as a stage patronymic. 
After studying in Montreal for five 
months, she left for Europe, having been 
recommended to Edmond Duvernoy, of the 
Paris Conservatory, by Thomas Saligrtac, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
had heard her sing. She made her début 
at Nice, December 30, 1904, obtaining in- 


stant recognition She has sung at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie and at Covent 
Garden 


Berlin to Hear Sickesz. 

Jan Sickesz, the noted 
engaged as soloist 
Philharmonic Or- 


SERLIN, July 12 
Dutch pianist, has beer 
for the concert of the 
chestra on August 14. 
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HERBERT ORCHESTRA 


AT WILLOW GROVE ...... 


BRILLIANT SERIES OF CONCERTS 
INAUGURATED BY FINE 
ORGANIZATION. 


Programmes of High Standard and Established 
Popularity Presented at Every Performance—A 
Novelty by Siegfried Ochs. 

Wittow Grove Park, Pa., July 11.—The 
Victor Herbert Orchestra began its engage- 
ment here on Sunday afternoon with an 
éclat that augured well for the brilliancy 
of its whole series of concerts. It is a fine 
aggregation of musicians, who play with 
unusual unanimity of shading and expres- 


sion under Mr. Herbert's skilful leader- 
ship. 
Conspicuous numbers on the opening 
programme were Wagner's Huldigungs- 
marsch,” which was giyen a spirited and 
imposing rendering, Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
Blas” Overture and fantasias from Mr. 
Herbert’s operas, “Mlle. Modiste” and 
“Dolly Dollars.” In the evening, in addi- 
tion to excerpts from “Tannhauser” and 


and Moszkowski’s suite, “Ihe 
orchestral arrangement by 
Mr. Herbert of a charming lullaby by 
Brahms and Siegried Ochs’s_ cleverly 
worked-out set of variations on the old 
German folksong, “Es kommt ein_ Vogel 
geflogen,” in the styles of the different 
composers from Bach to Wagner, were 
given. The essential characteristics of the 
different masters were brought out with 
delightful humor in the Ochs musical joke. 

The Monday programmes included Men- 
delssohn’s “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy 
age’ Overture, Saint-Saéns’s “Dance of the 
Priestesses,” Brahms’s ‘ ‘Hungarian Dances, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Solenelle” and se- 
lections from “Mlle. Modiste,” “Babes in 
Toyland,” and “It Happened in Nordland.” 
On Tuesday afternoon Verdi, Meyerbeer, 
Suppe, Von Blon and Herbert were the 
composers represented, and in the evening 
special features were Wagner’s “Kaiser- 
marsch,” Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” a 
dainty rendering of selections from De 
libes’s ballet, “Coppelia,” and Julius Her- 
ner’s ‘cello solo, “Pensée Amoureuse” by 
Mr. Herbert. 
The concert this evening was one of the 
most interesting thus far. Two suites were 
presented, Thomas’s “Les Noces dArle- 
quin” and Massenet’s “Scenes Neapolli 
taines,” while other numbers were Gou- 
nod’s “Hymne a Sainte Cecile” and “Fu- 
ne ral March of a Marionette” and Berlioz’s 
“Hungarian March.” Immense audiences 
have been in attendance and have displayed 
marked enthusiasm. 


“Lohengrin 
Nations,’ an 





Eintracht Maennerchor Election. 


MILWAUKEE, July 7.—The_ Eintracht 
Mannerchor of this city held its general 
meeting and election of officers here last 
night. The Mannerchor now numbers 105, 
and is not only successful from an artistic 
standpoint, but from a financial one, as 


well. William Knoechel was made presi- 
dent, and several new members were ad- 
mitted, 





A\Russian Artist Here. 


The Russian artist, Molensky has been 
brought over from Europe by Oscar Ham- 
merstein to paint an allegorical picture over 
the proscenium arch of the Manhattan 
Opera House. The space to be filled by 
the painting is seventy by thirty-four feet. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street 
THE ONLY MUSIC SCHOOL 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE TO CONFER 


The Regular University Degrees 


Superior instruction in all branches of vocal and 
instrumental music and all musical sciences. OPEN 


EVENINGS. 
DR. BE. EBERHARD, President 


Eleanor Everest Freer 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Pronounced by authorities as being the very best 
recent contributions to modern musical literature. 


A. KAUN MUSIC CO., 


Milwaukee 
Wis. 


M. Louise Mundell 
“Ye TURNER-MALEY 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Huneker’s Estimate of MacDowell 


"FRISCO REFUGEE 
CHARMS VICTORIA 


Dahl, Norwegian Singer, 
Creating a Stir in Far 
Northwest, 

Victrorra, B. C., July 9—During the last 
month or so the British Columbia Coast 
cities have been experiencing an epoch of 
musical exhileration consequent upon the 
discovery of a rara avis in songland. She 

is Olivia Dahl, who—although for half 
dozen years past she has been a favorite 
in Northern European Capitals—had never 





OLIVIA DAHL 


until 
after 


been heard of in Western America 
she arrived in Victoria as a refugee 
Francisco disaster, 

Miss Dahl is a woman o1 fine 
presence and splendid vocal endowment. 
She is a representative of one of the fore- 
most families of Norway, and came to 
\merica for solo work at the Minneapolis 
festival, accredited by Bjornson and Grieg, 
being a protegé of the latter. Miss Dahl 
is featuring in her repertory the character- 
istic Grieg music, and the melodious folk- 
songs of the North. 

Her voice is remarkable for its volume, its 
fine sympathetic quality, and its adaptability 
to the expression of humor in music. She 
has the temperament of a true artiste and 
a faculty of winning the affection of her 
audience almost instantaneously. She is 
now making a summer tour of British 
Columbia and the Canadian Prairie prov- 
inces, and next season will be heard in the 
Northwestern, Western and Middle states. 


the San 
young 





OBJECTED TO THE TUNE. 


‘*Always In the Way’”’ Thought Inap- 
propriate for Funeral. 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—‘‘Always in the 
Way” is suitable music to be played at a 
funeral. A board of naval officers has so 
decided and their report on the subject 
was submitted to the Navy Department to- 
day. The piece was played at the burial 
service over the body of Private C. M. J. 
Anderson of the Marine Corps at Olon- 
gapo, P. I., and aroused much criticism. 

An investigation was made by a board 
of officers of the corps, which finds that 
the piece is unfortunate in its name but 
that there is nothing in it to make it in- 
appropriate at a funeral service. The pieca 
was suited to the occasion, the board finds, 
and it was also the best the band could, 
play, particularly as its “repertoire is lim- 
ited.” 

The report arraigns the Manila news- 
paper which first published an article cri- 
ticising the band for playing the piece at 
the funeral of Private Anderson. The or- 
der for the music was given by Acting 
Drum Major Walter Preston. 





Miss O’Connor’s Pupils Heard. 
BuFFALo, July 9—A delightful song re- 
cital was given last week by the pupils 

of Agnes O’Connor at her studio in this 
city. Louise Sherron, May Cullen and 


Florence Gage deserve particular mention 
i their work in songs by De Koven, 
acDowell, Speaks and others. 


VOCAL STUDIO 
276 McDONOUCH ST. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Phone 78-R Bediord — 


SOPRANO 
210 West 107th St. 
*"Phone 3117 Riverside 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Despite occasional days brightened by a 
flitting hope the passing of Edward Mac- 
writes James Huneker 
“Herald.” He is no 
longer an earth dweller. His body is here, 
but his brain is elsewhere. Not mad, not 
not sunken in the stupor of 
mind is translated to a 
serenity, even happiness, 


Dowell has begun, 
in the New York 


melancholy, 
indifference, his 
region where 
dwells. 

Much has been said of the idealist Mac- 
Dowell, but this young man, who had in 
his veins Scotch, Irish and English blood, 
loved athletic sports; loved, like Hazlitt, 
a fast and furious boxing match. The call 
of his soul won for him music and poetry. 
Otherwise he could have been a sea cap- 
tain, a soldier or an explorer in far away 
countries. He had the physique; he had 
the big, manly spirit. 

But he was reckless of the most precious 
part of him, his brain. He killed that 
organ by overwork. Not for gain, but for 
the love of sharing with others the treas- 
ures in his overflowing storehouse. He at- 
tempted to do what others have failed in, 
he attempted to lead, here in our huge, 
noisy city, antipathetic to «esthetic creation, 
the double existence of a composer and 
pedagogue. He burned away the delicate 
neurons of the cortical cells, and to-day he 
can’t even say “pianoforte” without a trial. 

He has just passed forty-five years and 
there are to his credit some sixty works, 
about 132 compositions in all. 

MacDowell is by temperament a Roman- 
tic, while his training under Raff further 
accentuated that tendency. I have called 
him the most poetic composer of America. 
He would be a poetic composer in any 
land; yet it seems to me that his greatest, 
because his most individual, work is to 
be found in his four piano sonatas. I am 
always subdued by the charm of his songs 
but he did not find his fullest expression in 
his lyrics. 

The words seemed to hamper the bold 
wing strokes of his inspiration. He did 
not go far enough in his orchestral work 
to warrant our saying “Here is something 
new!” He shows the influence of Wagner 
slightly, of Grieg, of Raff, of Liszt, in his 
first Orchestral Suite, his Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Launcelot and Elaine; the Sara- 
cens and lovely Alda, the Indian suite, and 
in the two concertos. The form is still 
struggling to emerge from the bonds of the 
Romantics—of classic influence there is lit 
tle trace. But the general effect is frag- 
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mentary. It is not the real MacDowell, 
notwithstanding the mastery of technical 
material, the genuine feeling for orchestral 
color, which is natural, not studied. There 
are poetic moods—MacDowell is always a 
poet—yet no path breaking. 

I feel that MacDowell has invented many 
lovely melodies. That the Indian duet for 
orchestra, the Woodland Sketches, New 
England Idyls, the Sea Pieces will have a 
long life, but not so long as the piano 
sonatas. By them he will stand or fall. 
Elastic in form, orchestral in idea, these 
sonatas—which are looser spun in the web 
than Liszt’s—will keep alive the name of 
MacDowell. 

I believe that when he was so sorely 
stricken he was at the parting of the ways. 
He spoke vaguely to me of studies for new 
symphonic works, presumably in the sym- 
phonic poem form of Liszt. He would 
have always remained the poet, and per- 
haps have pushed to newer scenes, but, like 
Schumann, Donizetti, Smetana and Hugo 
Wolf, his brain gave way under the strain 
of intense study. 

The privilege was accorded me of visit- 
ing the sick man at his hotel several weeks 
ago, and I am glad I saw him, for his ap- 
pearance dissipated the painful impression 
I had conjured. Our interview, brief as it 
was, became the reverse of morbid or un- 
pleasant before it terminated. With his 
mental disintegration sunny youth has re- 
turned to the composer. In snowy white, 
he looks not more than twenty-five years 
cld, until you note the gray in his thick, 
rebellious locks. His expression suggests 
a spirit purged of all grossness waiting for 
the summons. There is continuity in his 
ideas for minutes. Sometimes the word 
fits the idea; oftener he uses one foreign 
to his meaning. His wife, of whose devo- 
tion, almost poignant in its earnestness, it 
would be too sad to dwell upon, is his 
faithful interpreter. He moves with diffi- 
culty. He plays dominoes, but seldom goes 
to the keyboard. He reads slowly and, like 
the unfortunate Friedrich Nietzsche, he re- 
reads one page many times. 

One fragment of his conversation I re- 
call. With glowing countenance he spoke 
of the thunderbolt in his wonderfully real- 
istic piano poem, “The Eagle.” There had 
been a lightning storm during the after- 
noon. Then he told me how he had found 
water by means of the hazel wand on his 
New Hampshire farm—a real happening. 
As I went away I could not help remem- 
bering that the final words I shall ever 
hear uttered by this friend were of bright 
fire and running water and dream music. 





Dr. Neitzel’s ics! Accomplishments 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, the famous musical 
critic of the Cologne “Gazette,” who 
will come to America next season, 
is one of the most versatile of men, and 


moreover one of the most highly educated 
in the musical Early in life 
he was taken to Berlin by Bernard Loeser. 
Through the influence of this staunch 
friend he received a thorough classical and 
literary training :: the Joachimsthal Gym- 
nasium and later at the University of Ber- 
lin, 

He is a deep and enthusiastic student of 
Beethoven and Bach from the standpoint 


of their hidden significances, and during 
his American tour will play these profound 


profession. 


nusical utterances of the masters, at the 
same time revealing to his audience in an 
accompanying musical talk the conclusions 
which years of study as a pianist and a 
litterateur have enabled him to form. 

Personally, Dr. Neitzel is one of the 
most delightful of men. His explanations 
are qualified by a running vein of genial 
humor and a felicity of expression which 
cause them to be the delight of the unin- 
itiated. To follow Neitzel it is not neces- 
sary to possess a musical education or even 
a technical knowledge of the art of music. 
Dr. Neitzel arrives in this country in Oct- 
ober and will immediately begin his tour. 
His pianistic accomplishments are in no 
sense inferior to his critical faculties, and 
the combination of them forms a musical 
ensemble as rare as it is interesting, 





CLOSES ITS SEASON. 


Blose School of Musical Art Gives Suc- 
cessful Series of Recitals. 


WASHINGTON, , July 10—A series of 
closing recitals was aye on last week by the 
Blose Private School of Musical Art, the 
students acquitting themselves with credit 
in programmes of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty. 

Pupils of the elementary department fur- 
nished the programme on Tuesday, the in- 
termediate grade was represented on Thurs- 
day, while on Friday selections of a more 
advanced order were contributed by 
Blanche Longdon, Helen W hiting, Florence 
Ward and Ethel L. Blose, pianistes; Mar- 
tha Paul, soprano, and Karl M. Blose, 
‘cellist. The work of all the performers 
revealed careful instruction and conscien- 
tious study 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. 


Comprehensive, presc 


MAX WEIL’S PUPILS’ RECITAL. 


Halifax Students Acquit Themselves 


Exceptionally Well. 


July 7—A concert which ex- 
deal of interest was given 
recently in Orpheus Hall at this city by 
the intermediate and advanced pupils of 
the Weil School of Music. The playing of 
all was exceptional for a pupils’ recital 
but in particular should be mentioned Dor- 
ilda Gastonguay, who was heard in both 
violin and piano selections to equal advan 
tage, playing David’s Concertina in A, and 
the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo in B minor, 

The others who appeared were Edith Do- 
herty, Octavia. Hayward, Frances Hiltz, 
Agnes Whitten, Frederick McManus, Mary 
cna, Gertrude Johnson and Mildred 
saacs. 


HALIFAX, 
cited a great 


of the City of 
NEW YORK 


Endowed and 
Incorporated. 


ribed courses in all departments of music. 


Catalogues from The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PADEREWSK! TOUR 10 
BEGIN JANUARY 4 


WILK. PLAY ONLY WITH BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER 
DR. MUCK. 





To be Heard Only Once in New York City and will 

Give no Recitals— Mme. Melba also Engaged. 

As announced exclusively by MusICcAL 
AmerICA, Ignaz Paderewski will play a 
limited number of times with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and as noted in last 
week’s issue of MusicaL America, he will 
play his new Symphony as soloist with the 
}oston organization, which will be under 
the directorship of the new conductor, Dr. 
Karl Muck. 

His first appearance will be in Boston 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
January 4 and 5. In the following week 
he will play with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Monday night, January 7, 1n 
Philadelphia; on ‘Tuesday afternoon in 
Washington, on Wednesday evening in 
Baltimore, on Friday evening in Brooklyn, 
and on Saturday afternoon in New York. 

These seven concerts with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be his only pub- 
lic appearances, as he will give no recitals. 
Engagements in Europe demand his pres- 
ence there by the first of February. 

Mr. Ellis also announced that Mme. 
Melba, who is coming to America in Janu- 
ary to sing in the Hammerstein Opera 
Company in New York, will also appear 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston, and possibly in a few other cities. 

Dr. Karl Muck, the new conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will sail 
for America on the Katser Wilhelm der 
Grosse on September 25. He is at present 
in Bayreuth, where he has sole charge of 
the “Parsifal” performances. From Bay- 
reuth he goes to Salsbur~ where he shares 
with Mottl and Mahler the conductorship 
of the Mozart Festival. 


SHERWOOD DELIGHTS 
HIS NATIVE TOWN 


and Brilliant Pupil 








Pianist 
Give Joint Recital in 


Lyons. 

Lyons, N. Y., July 7.—The two-piano 
recital given in Memorial Theatre by Wil 
liam H. Sherwood and his distinguished 
pupil, Mrs. Georgia Kober-Schuessler, 
was the most brilliant musical event in the 
history of Lyons. Each number was 
greeted with unbounded enthusiasm and 
both performers were recalled again and 
again. 

Mr. Sherwood played Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise in E flat with that 
dramatic power and breadth of interpre- 
tation characteristic of all his work while 
the poetic rendering of the ‘Traumerei’ 
by Schumann displayed his wide range of 
expression and tone-color. The climax 
of the evening was reached in the truly 
superb performance of the famous E flat 
major Concerto by Liszt, a piece of for- 
midable technical difficulties, which Mr. 
Sherwood played with a fire and abandon 
as though inspired by the spirit of the dead 
master. The distinguishing feature of his 
art is its perfect symmetry, revealing that 
true sense of proportion which keeps a just 
balance between the emotional and the in- 
tellectual. 

Mrs. Kober-Schuessler combines refined 
taste and true musical feeling with a com- 
plete technical equipment. The fine qual- 
ities of her art were perhaps most fully 
brought out in Grieg’s Concerto, which was 
rendered with splendid effect. 

Among the two-piano numbers were 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, op. 
46, Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and Grieg’s ar- 
rangement of the adagio f Mozart’s 


Popular 


trom 


C minor Sonata. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


WHY ISABELLE BOUTON LEFT 


OPERA FOR ORATORIO WORK: 


NOTED MEZZO-SOPRANO’S 


INTERESTING EXPERI- 


ENCE AS PUPIL, CHOIR SINGER AND 
PRIMA DONNA. 


“[ refused to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House after one exper- 
ience with Conried because I felt that my 
artistic standing was being injured and 
that my surroundings were of such a na- 
ture as to make it impossible for me to 
continue there.” In these few words Mme. 
Isabelle Bouton defined her relations with 
Heinrich Conried under whom, and under 
whose predecessor, Maurice Grau, she 
sang. Mme. Bouton, who, despite the fact 
that she has never had but one teacher 
and that teacher an American, has yet made 
a most enviable reputation for herself, 
as one of the best mezzo-sopranos in the 
world, is very frank in her dislike of the 
present manager of the Metropolitan, 
Opera House,—a dislike not born of lack 
of success, for she received the most 
flattering critiques while on the operatic 
stage. 

“Il abandoned Grand Opera for the 
broader field of oratorio and concert work, 
primarily because of the conditions ex- 
isting at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and subsequently because I came to like 
the work much better. I have made a 
success in this new field, and while I am 
pleased in this regard, I am far more 
proud that I am an American product by 
birth and by training. I have never been 
abroad and to tell the truth I do not think 
it necessary for a singer to go abroad for 
tuition, although the right kind of a vocal 
teacher is as rare in this country as abroad. 
[ began to sing almost as soon as I could 
talk and in my home in Danbury, Conn., 
| took singing lessons from a_ teacher, 
whose name I will conceal for the sake of 
her family. She almost ruined my voice, 
although I succeeded in becoming chief so- 
prano and choir master at Trinity Church, 
Norwalk, before I had reached my 
majority. I soon realized, however, that 
there was something wrong with my 
voice and as I was too ambitious to re- 
main stationary, I came to New York and 
was introduced to Carl Alves who has 
practically been my only teacher, and who 
taugh: me everything I know about voice 
production. I studied with him for three 
vears and think him the greatest vocal 
teacher this country has ever had.” 

Mme. Bouton who possesses a charm- 
ing personality, became very enthusiastic 
when she sounded the praises of Carl 
\lves; her eyes lit up and her whole man- 
ner became animated with earnestness. 

“In what did the teachine of Alves differ 
from that of others?” I asked. 

“It would take a book to tell all 
he taught me, but to sum it up in a few 
words, he had made a study of the me- 
chanical side of vocal training, that is, he 
studied the mechanism of the throat so 
thoroughly that from his teaching I man- 
aged to gain such control of the muscles 
of my throat that tone-production became 
natural with me, and I have been able to 
sing almost indefinitely without tiring mv 
vocal chords. As an example of what | 
learned, I may cuote something that at 
first glance may seem ridiculous. A num 
ber of people who have heard me sing have 
commented upon the fact that the mus- 
cles of my chin are contracted when I sing. 
I do this because by concentrating all mus- 
cular effort upon the little muscles of the 


season’s 





Swedish Choir in Sioux City. 

Sioux City, Ia, July 7—The na- 
tional choir of the Y. M. C. A. of Sweden, 
under the leadership of Hugo Lindquist, 
sang in this city last week, to the delight 
ofalarge audience. A stirring programme, 
which concludes with Grieg’s “Store 
Hvide Flok,” gave the singers ample op- 
portunity to prove their metal. The soloists, 
John Husberg, barytone of the Royal 
Opera, Stockholm, has a remarkable voice. 
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chin below the lip, I relax those of my 
throat, and consequently can sing naturally. 
I do not know that any other singer has 
ever utilized this method, but Mr. Alves 
taught it to me and after a great deal of 
practice I succeeded in compelling the mus 
cles to obey the will of the mind and the 
result has been most satisfactory to me.” 

“Let us talk some more about Conried,” 
I said for I dearly love a verbal excor- 
1ation. 

“T went into the Opera under Grau and 
continued under Conried, and according to 
the criticisms in the New York papers 
pleased the critics and the audiences, but 
certain conditions prevailed there which 
made it impossible for me to continue. 
The Conried perfomances were utterly in- 
artistic, but leaving this aside, the con- 
ditions existing there made me leave a 
field of endeavor which had great possi- 
bilities for me. There is one thing I would 
like to say about opera; while I like Wag- 
nerian opera and while Ortrud is my fa- 
vorite role, constant singing of operatic 
parts develops a strong tendency on the 
part of the artist to declaim rather than 
to sing. I have a naturally dramatic voice, 
ranging from low G to high C, and to 
show what I have done—I have made a 
success in singing the aria of the ‘Queen of 
Sheba’ from the garden scene and also the 
‘Fidelio’ music in the original key.” 

“There is only one thing which would 
tempt me back into opera” continued Mme. 
Bouton. “I have an overwhelming desire 
to be heard as Ortrud, my favorite rdle, 
[ have an idea that I can sing it as well 
as most artists and I want a chance to 
convince the public. Some years ago | 
sang Ortrud to Nordica’s Elsa in Provi 
dence and I was the only one to receive a 
‘bravo.’ I am not losing any sleep how 
ever over the matter, for I have plenty of 
good engagements for next season, among 
them being the ‘Requiem’ at the Worcester 
festival and ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ to 
be given by the Apollo Club at Chicago on 
Kebruary 11.” 

“Have you never had any desire to go 
abroad ?” 

“None to study, though I shall probably 
go to Berlin to hear, and see, and to absorb 
the musical atmosphere which is almost 
totally missing in this country.” 

Then, after much persuasion I induced 
Mme. Bouton to sing Verdi’s “Don Car- 
los” aria for me. Seating herself at the 
piano she began, and there rolled forth a 
superb voice—tremendous in volume, sweet 
and mellow and perfectly produced. Hers 
is a voice which would cause an undoubted 
furore, should she sing in Europe—being 
only an American, with no European repu- 
tation, America, and especially New York 
city has not appreciated this sterling 
singer at her true worth. 

“Why do you not sing more often in 
New York city?” I asked. 

“Because I have not had the chance 
under the right auspices. I have sung re 
peatedly before the Liederkranz and the 
Arion, but I am yet to be discovered as a 
dramatic mezzo-soprano, so far as _ this 
city is concerned.” 

And then I bale her au revoir, Leonca- 
vallo’s latest aria, “Hammerstein Will Get 
You, If You Don’t Watch Out” running 
through my mind. E. M. 


Kitty Cheatham in London. 

Lonpon, July 7.—Kitty Cheatham, the 
American singer, gave one of her interest- 
ing matinées of songs for children and 
young people at Steinway Hall last week. 

As usual, her singing afforded pleasure 
not only to the young folk but to the 
“grown-ups” as well. The concert was 
so successful that Miss Cheatham has ar- 
ranged for several more. 
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ACCUSED OF FRAUD 
BY “EVENING POST” 


NEW YORK SINGING SOCIETIES 
CHARGED WITH USING SOLO- 
ISTS IN NEWARK. 


Newspaper Declares Noted Singers were Admitted 
to Temporary Membership Merely to Help 
Win the Kaiser's Trophy. 

The New York “Evening Post,” of 
which Henry T. Finck is the music critic, 
in a recent issue makes the direct charge 
that certain German singing societies from 
New York City which participated in the 
Newark Sangerfest, admitted several not- 
ed oratorio soloists and concert singers 
into their membership for the sole purpose 
of strengthening their singing in the com- 
petition for the Kaiser’s prize. Says the 
“Post :” 

Among members of local singing societies the one 
topic of conversation to-day is the defeat of the 
New York choristers by those of Wilkes-Barre at 
the Singerfest that ended at Newark on.Independ- 
ence day. It is admitted that the Concordia M Anner- 
chor from the coal town may know something 
about singing, but it is darkly hinted that néverthe- 
less, the judges who awarded the principal trophy 
must have known considerably less, or they would 
not have awarded the full score to the miners and 
allowed the representatives of two New York aggre 
yations reinforced by ‘‘members,’’ admitted with 
the celerity which obtains in “physical culture” 
clubs on the eye of a boxing exhibition for mem- 
bers only, to take only third and sixth places. 

Were operatic soloists, with names as German as 
the label on an English pickle jar or the signatures 
at the foot of a formal protest by the Duma, “rung 
in”’ for the occasion? Members of the Arion and 
the Liederkranz, neither of which took partin the 
competition, look wise and decline to express any 
Oo pinion on the subject. 

Che third prize was won by the Franz 
Schubert Mannerchor of New York City, 
and the sixth by the Kreutzer Quartette 
Club of New York. 

An independent investigation made 
by MusitcAL AMERICA has failed to reveal 
any specific instance of wrongdoing on the 
part of the two organizations mentioned, 
and it is believed that jealousy on the part 
of rivals instigated the charges made by 
the “Evening Post.” 


13 SUPERSTITION 
PERVADES AUSTRIA 





Girand Opera Forced to Change 
Box Number to 
i2a, 


VIENNA, July 10.—The “thirteen” super- 
stition is so strong in Austria-Hungry that 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office has changed 
the number of box 13 in the Imperial 
Opera House to 12a because the public 
would not sit in the box bearing the un- 
lucky number. 

In medicine the superstition reaches a 
greater height. In the Austrian hospitals 
there is no pavilion 13, no ward 13, no 
staircase 13. Very few patients will con- 
sent to be operated upon on the 13th. Fri- 
day, too, is ccnsidered unlucky. At Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, Gastein and other Aus- 
trian resorts no One wants to begin “the 


cure” on that day. 
JOHN COATES’ RECITAL. 
English Tenor Gives Another Artistic 


Concert in London. 

LONDON, July 7.—In response to general 
request, John Coates gave another concert 
at Bechstein Hall. This well-known artist 
has been heard from frequently during 
the winter, with great pleasure to the large 
audiences who flocked to hear him. 

The numbers on the programme com- 
posed three groups: the first including se- 
lections by Boito, Mehul, Gago da Camera, 
Godard, Viardo and Tagliafico; the second 
consisting of new songs by English com- 
posers, sung for the first time; the third, 
consisting of songs from the last pro- 
gramme repeated by request, all of them 
either old French airs or songs by Wein- 
gartner 
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MILIANO RENAUD TO 
60 TO INDIANAPOLIS 


WILL HEAD THE ADVANCED PIANO 
CLASSES IN CONSERVATORY 
THERE. 








Noted Canadian Musician Wins New Laurels in his 
Chosen Field—A Pupil of Frau Stepanoff. 
MontreEAL, July 9.—Emiliano Renaud, 

the Canadian pianist, has been appointed 

to the position of advanced piano teacher 


at the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 
of which Edgar McCauley is the director. 
His engagement includes a series of 20 





EMILIANO RENAUD 

recitals throughout the United States and 
monthly chronological concerts in the 
Conservatory. He will leave shortly for 
Europe to prepare his repertory with Frau 
Stepanoff, his former teacher, and wil 
give a few recitals before returning about 
the middle of December. 

Renaud was born June 26, near .Mont- 
real, and studied at an early age with his 
mother; afterwards he became a pupil of 
—the late Dominique Ducharme under 
whom he soon began to develop the pianis- 
tic qualities which called the attention of 
the Montreal community. It was not long 
before his parents decided to send their 
son to Europe; he went to Vienna and 
joined the Leschetizky school, studying 
with Frau Varette Stepanoff up to the time 
of this lady’s departure for Berlin and 
moved to the German capital with his 





teacher. Renaud’s sojourn in Europe last- 
ed three years. 
Since his return to Canada he has 


played in all the principal cities of this 
country and in some large cities of the 
United States. It was after a recital given 
in Indianapolis last April that Renaud was 
engaged for the Conservatory. He has 
always been considered here one of the 
best pianists of which Canada boasts, hav- 
ing also played at various time before 
Lord and Lady Minto, and afterwards 
Lord and Lady Grey, the present tenants 
of Rideau Hall, Ottawa. 





Why doesn’t somebody write a song 
about the good old winter time? Now 
that hot weather has come, many of us 
might be induced to sing it.—Somerville 
“Journal.” 
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WACO SINGERS GIVE 
OPEN-AIR RECITALS 


Popular Barytone and Rising Young 
Soprano Present Attractive 


Programmes. 

Waco, Texas, July 9—The Women’s 
Federated Clubs presented George Craimp- 
ton and Mary Peyton in a series of open- 
air musicales on the campus of Baylor Uni- 
versity last week. The size and the en- 
thusiasm of the audiences were highly 
gratifying. 

Mr. Crampton’s voice is a barytone of 
good quality, power and ringe, developed 
along natural lines. He sitys with much 
feeling and expression and invariably en- 
gages the interest of his hearers from the 
outset. Miss Peyton’s light soprano is 
well adapted to Chaminade’s “Summer” 
and the “Berceuse” from Godard’s “Joce- 
lyn,” which she contributed on the first 
evening. Her work in duets with Mr. 
Crampton was also thoroughly satisfactory. 

The programme at the matinee on Fri- 
day was devoted to old English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh and Indian songs, such as 
“The Pretty, Pretty Creature,” “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” “All Thro’ 
the Night,” and “Father O’Flynn,” each 
being preceded by the story of its origin. 
On Friday evening a number of Venetian 
songs and selections from Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden” were given. 


LONDON ACCEPTS 
BERLIN FAVORITE 


Dr. Ludwig Wullner Has Less Voice 
Than Individuality of 
Conception. 

Lonpon, July 6—That London has ac 
cepted Dr. Ludwig Willner at the estimate 
accorded him in his own country was con 
vincingly demonstrated by the warmth of 
his reception at his last song recita, for 











this season. 

His programme was drawn from the 
works of Schubert, Lowe, Hugo Wolf and 
Max Schillings, and gave him ample op- 
portunity for the display of his dramatic 
intensity. He has no beauty of voice to 
commend his singing, he has to rely en- 
tirely upon the individuality of his inter- 
pretations and the forcefulness of his ren- 
derings. But the intellectual qualities of 
his work more than compensate for the 
mediocrity of his vocal equipment. “Der 
Rattenfanger” and the selections from 
Wolf's “Spanisches Liederbuch,” notably 
“Auch kleine Dinge kOonnen uns _ entzu- 
chen,” were delightfully sung, while his 
renderings of “Der Wanderer” by Schu- 
bert and Léwe’s ballade, “Archibald Doug- 
las,” were highly dramatic in effect. Schil- 
lings’s setting of Ernst von Wildenbruch’s 
“Das Hexenlied” produced a most favor- 
able impression. 

Conraad van Bas accompanied with his 
customary taste and judgment, and Tosta 
de Beniel contributed piano solos. 





The programmes of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Musical Festival held in Kiel last 
month were of varied interest. That of 
the first day included Bach’s cantata, 
“Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft,” Wolf- 
“Festweise aus den Meistersingern.” On 
Ferraris “La Vita Nuova” and Wagner’s 
the second day, Woyrsch’s cantata, “Die 
Geburt Jesu,” Brahm’s “Liebeswalzer,” 
Beethoven’s G major concerto for piano, 
and Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony and “Te 
Deum.” The soloists were Jeannette Grum- 
bacher-de Jong, Therese Behr-Schnabel, 
Ludwig Hess, Alexander Heinemann and 
Arthur Schnabel. Bernhard Stavenhagen 
of Munich was the principal conductor. 
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No school in this country can contribute as much toward a 
musical education as the New England Conservatory of Music. A 
steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, 
and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped 


school in America. 


Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 


servatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence 


building offer exceptional facilities for students, 


Situated in 


Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, it affords 
pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 


education. 


Every department under special masters. 
capacity sets the only limitation to his progress. 


The student’s 
The reciprocal 


relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 


advantages for literary study. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal 
Department, graduates are in much demand as teachers and musi- 
cians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportuni- 
ties of ensemble practice and appearing before audiences and the 
daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


DEFENDS GOTTLIEB GRAUPNER. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

[ wonder if Mr. Willard G. Day, whom 
you quoted from the Baltimore “Ameri- 
can” concerning early musical publications 
in this country, ever heard of Gottlieb 
Graupner, who published music in Boston 
in the first years of 1800, Graupner came 
to America in 1796 or ’97, landing first at 
Prince Edwards Island, from whence he 
immediately went to Charleston, S. C., from 
which place he soon came to Boston, in the 


year 1798, where he settled and remained ° 


until the day of his death. 

Graupner organized and conducted a 
choral society in Boston in 1810, thus ante- 
dating the organization of the Handel and 
Haydn Society four years. He was the first 
professional German musician who came to 


Soston, and consequently to this country, 
and was the first music publisher in Ameri- 
ca. I have seen some of his early publica- 
tions of sheet music. He was an eminent 
oboe player, having played at the court of 
Frederick the Great and also in Father 
Haydn’s orchestra in London, in 1791. He 
was also a famous contrebass player and 
was a capable teacher of the piano, as well 
as of all the orchestral instruments. 

It was through his elevating efforts that 
good musical seed was first planted in this 
country and its growth encouraged, so that 
it became fruitful in the development of 
true musical art in succeeding years, creat- 
ing thereby a taste for good music and 
promoting a fair understanding of its in- 
trinsic value, even in the early years of 
1800. Like Bach, Mr. Graupner engraved 
the plates and printed the copies of his 
earlier publications, which appeared as early 
as 1805. He was buried in a tomb of the 
catacomb of the old Episcopal church on 
Broadway, South Boston, his bones being 
removed many years after to one of the 
suburban cemeteries near Boston. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 

Boston, July 17, 1906, 
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“[ am glad to see you coming to church 
again regularly,’ remarked Dr. Choker. 

“Yes, I had to,” replied McWatty; “the 
sinner who lives next door to me has got 
to practicing on the cornet on. Sunday 
morning, and I can’t get a wink of sleep 
if I stay at home.” 

a 

“Tell me honestly what you think of my 
musical talent.” 

“Well, if you'll promise not to be of 
fended—— 

“Why, of course not—but never mind; 
let’s talk of something else.”—‘Meggen- 
dorfer Blatter.” 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


SCANDINAVIAN SINGERS’ <L.EONCAVALLO, COMPOSER, 
WHO WILL TOUR AMERICA 


EIGHTH SANGERFEST 


BIENNIAL FESTIVAL PROVES AN 
ARTISTIC, POPULAR AND FINAN- 
CIAL SUCCESS. 


Male Chorus Distinguishes Itself by Exceptional 
Work—Gustaf Holmquist and Clara Mae Ham- 
mer the Soloists. 

La Crosse, Wis., July 7.—The eighth 
biennial Sangerfest of the Northwestern 
Scandinavian Singers’ Association, which 
has just closed, was a musical, social and 
financial success. The weather was ideal, 
all the societies were represented by dele- 
gations and nearly three thousand people 
were present at each of the concerts. The 
work of the Grand Male Chorus, number- 
ing about three hundred and seventy-five 
voices, was excellent. 

The opening chorus “Ja vi els, Ker dette 
Landes,” by Novdraak, was a fit opening 
number and under the able direction of 
Assistant Director Mannrud it was sung 
with great brilliancy. “Sigurd Jorsalafar,” 
for chorus, orchestra and barytone solo, 
by Grieg, was another great number and 
introduced Gustaf Holmquist, who estab- 
lished himself at once as the greatest 
among the soloists and he remained the 
favorite to the end. Grieg’s beautiful 
chorus, “Den Store Hvide _ Flock,” 
won all hearts, and the same composer’s 
“Land Kjending,”’ “Olaf Trygvason,” by 
Reissiger, “Ung Magnus,” by Groudah, and 
“IT Jotun heimen,” by Ole Olson, consti- 
tuted the numbers sung by the Grand 
Chorus. 

Dana’s Orchestra, supplemented by a 
number of Chicago musicians, played the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, a fantasie on 
Norwegian melodies by A. Anderson and 
“Ekko fra Ossian” by Gade. The orches 
tra did some creditable work in the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite and the Norwegian fantasie. 


Gustaf Holmquist’s solos were with the 
chorus work the most delightful features 
of the musical part of the festival. He 


was most successful in all his solos, but 
particularly in one by Handel, “Ruddier 
than the Cherry.” Clara Mae Hammer, 
soprano, was the other vocal soloist. She 
has a light soprano of considerable range 
and well schooled. She sang “Parla” by 
\rdite, an aria from “Traviata,” and 
“Mia Picirella” by Rossini. 

The other soloist was Prof. Peter Peter 
son, violinist, who played parts of De 
Beriot’s seventh Concerto, snatches of 
Sarasate’s “Faust Phantasie,” Weiniawski’s 
“Legende” and a Musin “Mazurka.” It is, 
perhaps, best to spread the mantle of char- 
ity over the way he played most of these 
numbers. But they were true novelties in 
time, intonation and phrasing. Charles 
Weiss played the piano accompaniments to 
the vocal soloists and his work was as 
always highly satisfactory. 

A banquet was given to the singers after 
the conclusion of the last concert, and two 
excursions on the Mississippi were the last 
feature of the Sangerfest. The choice of 
the next festival city was left with the 
officers of the association. 





Another English Band Coming. 


Under the leadership of Lieutenant H. G. 
\mers, said to be the youngest bandmaster 
in the English army service, the Red Hus 
sars of Northumberland band will come 
here in October for a brief concert tour. 





Compliment to Waco Society. 


Waco, Texas, July to—tThe Mendels 
sohn Choral Club, whose festival last April 
was such a great success artistically, has 
heen invited to sing “The Messiah” at thy 
Dallas State Fair next October and will 
probably accept the invitation. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO 


When Ruggiero Leoncavallo begins his 
\merican tour on October 8, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York city, he will be assisted 
by the following artists: Prima donna so- 
prani Signore Rizzini and Alma D‘Alma; 
mezzo soprani, Esther Ferrabini; tenor, 
Augusto Barbaini and Nino Perya, and 
barytoni Virgino Bellati and Raffaele de 
Ferrand. The assistant conductor and ac- 
companist will be Edoardo Boccalari 

Leoncavallo’s tour of America, while 
rather limited because of the lack of time, 
will yet be a most important feature of the 
coming musical season. The noted com- 
poser, whose fame in Europe is greater than 
ever, recently gave aconcert at the San Carlo 
theatre in Lisbon before an audience which 
included the King and Queen of Portugal, 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans and other 


members of the royal family. After he 
had finished conducting “Pagliacci,” Leon- 
cavallo was summoned before the curtain 


ten times, the King bestowing upon him 
the collar of “Commander of the Order of 
Santiago.” 

Leoncavallo’s life was not always laid 
along such easy lines and he has known 
genuine hardships, but because of his genius 
he has succeeded in attaining his present 
high rank. He was born in Naples on 
March 8, 1858, the son of the local magis- 
trate. His musical studies began with the 
piano, which he learned first from a mu 
sician named Siri, and afterwards from Si 
monetti, a teacher of some repute in Na 
ples. In due course, Leoncavallo was ad 
mitted to the Neapolitan Conservatory, 
where he became a pupil of Cesi, for the 
piano, of Ruta for harmony and of Rossi 
for composition At the age of eighteen, 


Moriz 


Professor of the National Conservatoire de Paris 


he left the conservatory with a diploma of 
“Maestro” and began his first opera. The 
subject was the tragic story of Chatterton, 
the libretto being an adaptation of Alfred 
de Vigny’s well-known drama. The young 
composer then went to Bologna, where he 
completed the opera and arranged for its 
production, but at the last moment the 
impresario decamped, leaving the unfor- 
tunate composer penniless. 

In desperation, Leoncavallo was com 
pelled to undertake any work that would 
keep him from starvation. He gave lessons 
in singing and piano playing, and even 
played accompaniments at concerts in vari- 
ous cafés. In the latter capacity, he trav- 
elled far, visiting England, France, Holland 
and Germany and going even as far as 
Cairo. After many years of travelling, he 
returned to Italy, and presented himself 
to the house of Ricordi, with the scenario 
of a vast trilogy dealing with the history 
of the Renaissance in Italy, for which he 
had already completed the libretto of the 
first section, “I Medici.” The latter was 
accepted and in a year Leoncavallo had 
finished the music. 

For three years he waited vainly in the 
hope of seeing his opera produced, and then 
betook himself in despair to the rival house 
of Sonzogno. Here he was well received 
and for this firm he wrote his two-act opera 


“Pagliacci,” which was produced at the 
Teatro dal Verme, Milan, on May 21, 18092, 
with great success. Leoncavallo’s name 


throughout Italy, and 
“Medici,” the 


famous 
1893, his 


soon became 
on November 10, 


first section of his Renaissance trilogy “Cre- 
was produced at the Teatro dal 
which 


pusculum,” 


Verme, The work, deals with the 
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Weber Piano Used 


A. GIRAUDET 


OPERA 


DR. MUCK CONTRACTS 
TO STAY IN BERLIN 


GERICKE’S SUCCESSOR SIGNS FIVE 
YEARS’ AGREEMENT TO BEGIN 
MAY 1 OF NEXT YEAR. 


Will be Succeeded Temporarily at Opera in Ger- 
man Capital by Bernhard Stavenhagen the 
Noted Pianist and Conductor 
Bertin, July 9—Dr. Karl Muck has 

signed a contract by which he will be con- 

ductor at the Berlin Grand Opera from 

May 1, 1907 until May 1, rg12. 

The signing of this contract is evidence 
that Dr. Muck will only remain in Boston 
one season and that the Boston Symphony 
will have to look about for his 
successor next spring. 

It has been stated here that Dr. Muck’s 
place during the coming season will be 
taken by Bernhard Stavenhagen, well re- 


membered for his tour of America 1894-5, 
Stavenhagen who is better known in this 
country as a pianist than a conductor, was 
born in Greiz, Germany, in 1862 and in 
i880 won the Mendelssohn prize at the 
Hochschule in Berlin, In 1885-6, he 
studied under Liszt. In 1890, he was ap- 
pointed court pianist to the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimer, and two years later was 
decorated with the Order of the Knight 
of the White Falcon. Since 1808, he has 
been court conductor at Munich. 


Orchestra 





Duss at Al-Tro Park. 


ALBANY, July 9—Thousands were at 
tracted to Al-Tro Park, the popular 
amusement ground between Troy and Al 
bany, this afternoon and evening to hear 
John S. Duss and his band in two of their 
characteristic concerts. At the first con- 


cert, Mr. Sirignano, petit clarinetist, was 
the soloist, and at the latter event Bert 
Brown, cornetist, contributed the solo 


numbers with Mme. Isa Latisch, harpist. 


Pazzi conspiracy and the murder of Giuli- 
ano de’ Medici, was a failure; and the 
composer, discouraged by its unfavorable 
reception, has never completed, or at any 
rate never published, the remaining sec- 
tions of the trilogy, “Savonarola” and “Ce- 
sare Borgia.” 

Leoncavallo’s early opera “Chatterton,” 
which was finally given at the Teatro Na- 
zionale, Rome, on March 10, 1896, was only 


a trifle more successful than “I Medici,” 
but “La Boheme” (Teatro della Fenice, 
Venice, May 6, 1897), an adaptation of 


Henri Murger’s novel, was far more fav- 
orably received, although handicapped by 
inevitable comparisons with Puccini’s opera 
on the same subject. 

Leoncavallo’s next opera, “Zaza,” an 
adaptation of the well-known play by MM. 
Berton and Simon, was produced at the 
Teatro Lirico, Milan, on November 10, 
1900, with success, and has subsequently 
been performed in Germany, Holland and 
Paris. “Der Roland,” Leoncavallo’s latest 
work, was written in response to a commis- 
sion of the German Emperor. 

In operas of the type of “Zaza” and 
“Pagliacci” his strong feeling for theatrical 
effect serves Leoncavallo well. He is an 
expert musician; his orchestration is always 
clever and appropriate, and his mastery of 
modern polyphony is undeniable. As a li- 
brettist, he shows uncommon dramatic 
ability. Not only has he invariably writ- 
ten the libretti for his own operas, but like 
Boito he has occasionally placed his talent 
at the service of his friends, as in the case, 
for instance, of “Mario Wetter,” an opera 
of the Portuguese composer, Augusto Ma- 
chado 
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MUSIC’S ADVANCE 
IN NATION'S CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON’S SEASON NOTED FOR 
ARTISTIC AND FINANCIAL 
SUCCESSES. 





Most Interesting in Its Musical History—Boston 

Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestra Score. 

WasHINGTON, July 10.—The season just 
passed will be remembered by music-lov- 
ers of Washington as the turning point in 
the musical history of the nation’s cap- 
ital. No one knew why or how this change 
came, but never before has such interest 
been manifested in the study of music, nor 
have there ever been so many excellent 
concerts in one season; in fact the whole 
community went music mad, and a grati- 
fying feature is that financially as well as 
artistically, the season was a brilliant suc- 
cess. 

Among the musical organizations that 
contributed towards appeasing our musical 
hunger, the first place must be given to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which after 
leaving Washington out of its itinerary for 
a number of years, gave a series of five 
concerts, which were fully up to the stand- 
ard maintained by that admirable organi- 


zation. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, younger 
than the other well-known organizations, 
was here for three concerts and its pro- 
grammes were notable in make-up and 
rendition. 

In the way of chamber-music, more was 
offered than in former seasons as in ad- 
dition to four concerts by the Kneisel 


Quartette, which has been coming to 
Washington for many years, the Boston 
Symphony Quartette played three _ pro- 
grammes. When the Kneisels first came 


here, they played in a private drawing- 
room, under the auspices of a handful of 
devotees of chamber-music. From year to 
year the attendance grew larger until it 
became necessary to hold the concerts in 
a hall and there are now several hundred 
subscribers. 

Lovers of band-music were regaled by 
the ever popular Sousa, the fiery Italian 
Creatore and the Marine Band which we 
have always with us. During the winter 
months the Marine Band under Lieut. 
Santelman gave Sunday evening concerts 
at one of the local theatres at popular 
prices. 

The opera season was necessarily short 
as it is everywhere outside of New York 
but the enterprising Henry W. Savage 
gave a week of opera in English and his 
productions were of a high standard and 
most satisfying. 

Among the individual artists who ap- 
peared here, were Calvé, who with assist- 
ing artists gave a most delightful recital 
and proved that she was as much the fa- 
vorite as ever. She was followed by Mme. 
Eames and her concert company, in a no- 
table programme. Among the pianists, 
Rubenstein created enthusiasm, and played 
a return engagement. To the numerous 
public concerts were added many private 
musicales, at which Caruso, Bessie Abott, 
Charlotte Maconda and other noted ar- 
tists sang. 








- Bass-Barytone 
M EYN Recitals and 
Oratorio 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


The musical forecast of the coming sea- 
son promises even more than the last sea- 
son gave. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will again give its series of five con- 
certs, the Philadelphia Orchestra will come 
or its second season; the Kneisels are 
booked for their annual visits, the Boston 
Quartette is down for three concerts. The 
usual short opera season will no doubt be 
offered. A local manager has promised a 
concert by each of the following named 
artists, Rosenthal, Ysaye, and Nordica and 
Oscar Gariessen is arranging for a series 
of morning musicales at which artists of 
international reputation only will appear. 

The Washington Choral Society, an or- 
ganization of many years standing, seemed 
to be, tottering to its fall a year ago, but 
an attempt has been made to rejuvenate 
it by the infusion of some new blood and 
a number of oratorical concerts are sche- 
duled to take place the coming winter. 

The lack of a Symphony Orchestra,—an 
orchestra of any kind in fact,—is keenly 
felt and for the sake of the art of music 
and prestige of the national capital it is to 
be hoped that the efforts of some business 
men who are taking an interest in this 
matter will be successful. 





TREMBLAY’S OPERA 
PLEASES OTTAWA 





Canadian Musician Composes_ Light 
Offering, Produced In Canadian 
Capital. 


Orrawa, July 7—Amédée Tremblay, the 
Canadian composer, has given another 
proof of his talent by producing at the 
Monument National, here, a comic opera 
“L’Intransigeant,” in three acts, written in 
barely more than a month. This is Trem- 
blay’s first attempt at light music and it 
has resulted in bringing out something that 
reminds one of the days of, Lecocq and 
Planquette; not that any reminiscences can 
be traced, but the whole vein of the work 
is full of French spirit, vivaciousness, 
brightness and intelligence. 

The book is written in a playful and 
witty vein by Rémi Tremblay, a journalist 
of Montreal, now with the Canadian Par- 
liament at Ottawa. He is a noted littéra- 
teur unaccustomed to stage work and _ in 
this respect did not succeed in furnishing 
the musician with good theatrical material. 
The first act is out of proportion with the 
other two and certain events lack sufficient 
explanations. The story is based on inci- 
dents of Canadian life during election time. 

The opera was played by local amateurs 
to whom praise is due; Mrs. Burns, so- 
prano, was effective in the rdle of Alice, 
the fiancée; Lizette St. Jean and Emma 
St. Denis gave evident satisfaction to the 
large audience present. Oscar Paradis, 
Adélard E. Charron and Henri Landry 
were also applauded liberally. The chorus, 
containing only men, was well trained. 





TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 


What is the best way to cure nervous- 
ness in a piano student and to induce self- 
confidence and repose? Four-hand playing, 
says C. W. Fullwood, in the “Etude.” 
There is much to commend this view. For 
diverse reasons there should be much more 
four-hand playing than there is. Doubt- 
less there would be more if amateurs real- 
ized how much of the most charming music 
in existence is to be had in this form, espec- 
ially among the works of Schubert and 
Grieg; two composers who have many 
things in common, such as an incessant 
flow of charming melody, harmonies of 
dazzling originality, and an wnerring in- 
stinct for truly pianistic effects and tone 
colors. 
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BIRTHDAYS OF THE WEEK 

















Among the musicians whose natal days 
fall during the current week are: 


Karl Armbruster, born at Audernach-on- 
Rhine, July 13, 1846 was a pupil of Hom- 
pesch at Cologne, becoming famous as a 
pianist at a very early age. In 1863 he 
settled in London. An enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Wagner, he has done much to 
spread the Wagner cult in England. He 
was Hans Richter’s assistant conductor at 
the Wagner Concerts of 1882-84, then con- 
ductor at the Royal Court Theatre, then at 
the Haymarket. In 1892 he conducted 
“Tristan und Isolde” at Covent Garden and 
is now conductor at Drury Lane. 

- e.4 


Oscar Beringer, born at Fiirtwangen 
July 14, 1844, was a pupil of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, studying with Plaidy, Mos- 
cheles and Reinecke, and with Tausig, 
Ehrlich and Weitzmann at Berlin. In 186¢ 
he became professor in the “Schule des 
hoheren Klavierspiels” at Berlin, went to 
London in 1871 and in 1873 established a 
similar institution there, under the name 
of “Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte-playing.” Since 1894 he is 
piano professor in the Royal Academy of 
Music. He is a pianist of great perfection 
of method, and has published a valuable 
book of technical exercises, as well as so- 
natinas, songs and other compositions. 

x * * 

Willy Hess, distinguished violinist, born 
at Mannheim, Germany, July 14, 1859. A 
pupil of his father, he came to America 
when six years of age, beginning his pub- 
lic career at nine by a tour with the 


Thomas Orchestra, followed by others, 
subsequently touring MHolland, Belgium, 
France and Germany. He then supple- 


mented his previous studies, taking lessons 
from Joachim. He held, in succession, 
positions in Frankfort, Rotterdam, Man- 
chester and Cologne. In 1903 he became 
violin professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, succeeding Sauret. In 
1904 he was engaged as concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





J. Armour Galloway Locates in Berlin 


J. Armour Galloway, the well-known 
teacher of the voice, who for the last thir- 
teen years, has been a factor in the musi- 
cal life of New York city, will in future 
make his home in Berlin. Mr. Galloway 
has located his studios at 161 Kurfiirsten- 
damm, which is the most delightful and 
artistic quarter of the city. Mr. Galloway 
has already resumed teaching, many profes- 
sional singers having followed him from 
America, also a number of pupils residing 
in Berlin, who were awaiting his arrival. 
Mr. Galloway’s assistant is Carl Gralow, 
equally well known in New York and Ber- 
lin. Applications for consultation and tui- 
tion should be made through Mr. Gralow, 
at the studio address given above. 


Summer School in Portland. 


PorTLAND, Ore, July 9—Much inter- 
est 1s being manifested in Mr. Cady’s Sum- 
mer Normal Music School, to be held 





until August 3, at the Portland Aca- 
demy. Many out-of-town students will 
be in attendance. While some of the 


classes are more especially designed for 
pianoforte, kindergarten, and public school 
teachers of music, the larger portion of 
them will be of great value to all earnest 
musicians. Recitals will be arranged for 
in connection with the school, thus giving 
Portland a summer of unusual musical 
interest. 





Otto Ebel’s Book Popular. 


Wasurincton, D. C., July 10o—Otto Ebel 
has published the second augmented edition 
of his little book “The Metronome and Its 
Use.” Mr. Ebel compiled a_ biographical 
dictionary of women composers, probably 
the only one of its kind in existence. } 





Friedrich Chrysander, musical _histor- 
ian, critic and editor, born at Libtheen, 
Mecklenburg, July 8, 1826. He is at pres- 
ent living in Bergedorf, near Hamburg. 
Well known in the past as the editor of 
various musical periodicals, he has also 
published two pamphlets “Uber die Moll- 
tonart in Volks gesangen” and “Uber das 
Oratorium.” His greatest work is the still 
incomplete biography of Handel. A co- 
founder of the Leipsic “Handel-Gesell- 
schaft,” he superintended the great Han- 
del edition and has also edited Bach’s 
“Klavierwerke” and “Denkmaler der Ton- 
kunst.” 

* * 

Cesare, Cavaliere de’ Pollini, born at 
Padua, July 13, 1858, studied law at the 
University at that city, then taking a two 
years’ course in music with Brazzini in 
Milan. From 1883-5 he was director of 
the chief Conservatory at Padua, but re- 
signed to devote himself to writing and 
composition. He has published a number 
of original works on music as well as ar- 
ticles on translations and analyses of 
works by Ambros, Hirschfeld, Laughans 
and Riemann. He is a devoted advocate 
of the theories of the last-named. 


* * * 


Constantin von Sternberg, born at St. 
Petersburg, July 9, 1852. After having 
studied with Moscheles, Cocino, Reinecke, 
Brendel, Richter, Hauptmann, David, Th. 
Kullak, Wuerst, Dorn and Liszt, he held 
at different times the positions of conduc- 
tor at the Briithl Theatre, Leipsic, assist- 
ant-chorus-master at the City Theatre, 
conductor at the Wiirzburg Theatre, the 
court opera of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, direc- 
tor of the Academical Music School and 
court pianist at Meckleburg-Schwerin, di- 
rec.or of College of Music at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and of the “Sternberg School of 
Music,” Philadelphia. Ile has made con- 
cert tours in Germany, Russia, Asia Minor, 
Western Asia and the United States. He 
has also published a number of composi 
tions, 





STAMFORD HEARS STOKOVSKI. 





Playing of New York Organist Makes 
Profound Impression. 


STAMFORD, Conn., July 11.—The recital 
given at the First M. E. Church by Leo- 
pold Stokovski, organist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York city, was one of 
the finest exhibitions of organ playing ever 
heard here. 

Mr. Stokovski played such widely con- 
trasted numbers as the march from Meyer- 
beer’s “La Prophéte,” Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in. D_ minor, Elgar’s “Salut 
d'Amour,” Widor’s Toccata and a prelude 
by Rachmaninoff with uniform excellence. 
Able assistance was given by Tom Daniels, 
barytone, who sang the “Pro Peccatis” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” “Honor 
and Arms” from Handel’s “Samson” and 
Fauré’s “The Palms” in effective style. 
Julius E. Neumann was an efficient accom- 
panist. 


Bruno Oscar Klein 
70 EAST 92d ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FISCHER POW E RS 


Voice Specialist. Teacher of the Art of Singing 
(Powers-Hoeck Suite. CARNEGIE HALL) 
New York, N. Y. 
*Mr. Powers sailed with his Summer Study Class in 
Europe May 8. Returns October 6. 
Applications to be sent to above address. 


VOICE CULTURE 
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FINAL RESULTS OF 
NEWARK FESTIVAL 


JUDGES AWARDS AND _ POINTS 
GAINED, SHOWN IN TABULATED 
FORM. 





How the Kaiser’s Trophy and Other Prizes were 
Won and Lost and by Whom. 


Newark, N July 7.—The foliowing 
are the final sei complete results of the 
competition at the recent Sangerfest: 

Kaiser Prize.—First, Gesang Verein Concordia, 
Wilkes Barre, 120: second, Junger Mdannerchor’ 
Philadelphia, 116; third, Franz Schubert Mdanner- 
chor, New York, 115; fourth, Mdannerchor Gesang 
Verein Arion, Newark, 110: fifth, Méannerchor 
Gesang Verein Germania, Newark, 108; sixth, 
Kreutzer Quartette Club, New York, 107. 

First Class of United Singers of Cities.—First, 
Philadelphia, 113; second, Brooklyn, 111; third, New 

York, 110; fourth. saltimore, 102. 

Second Class of United Singers of Cities,—First, 
Long Island City, 116; second, Hudson County, 110; 
third, Washington, 108; fourth,Camden, N. J., 107. 

First Class Societies.—First, Harmonie, Philadel” 
phia, 115: second, Beethoven Mannerchor, New 

York, 113; third, Williamsburg Sangerbund, Brook- 
hb lll; fourth, Heinebund, New York, 102; fifth 
Gesang Verein Schillerbund, New York, 102; sixth 
Allemania Gesangverein, Philadelphia, 98; seventh 
Arion Gesang Verein, Baltimore, 92. 

Second Class Societies.—First, Junger M&nner* 
chor, Scranton, Penn., 117; second, Beethoven 
Mannerchor, Philadelphia, 110; third, Mannerchor 
Gesang Verein Einigkeit, Staten Island, 106; fourth, 
Saxonia Minnerchor, Philadelphia, 102: fifth, 
Elizabeth Madnnerchor, Elizabeth, N.J., 98; sixth, 
Bremer Gesang Verein, New York, 96; seventh, 
Pfaelzer Harmonie, Philadelphia, 95; eighth, Dela- 
ware Singerbund, Wilmington, Del., 91; ninth, 
Mannerchor Gesang Verein, Concordia, Carlstadt, 
N. J. tenth. Rheinpfaelzer Méannerchor, New 
York, 79; eleventh, Arion. Philadelphia, 75. 

Third Class Societies—First, Schw&bischer 
Singerbund, Brooklyn, 110; second, Urania Quar- 
tette Club, New York, 97; third, Schweizer Mdnner- 
chor, Philadelphia, 87; fourth, Mannerchor, Jersey 
City, 84: fifth, Mozart Mannerchor, Baltimore, 8&3; 
sixth, Thalia Mé&nnerchor, Baltimore, 81; seventh, 
Orange Valley Junger Mannerchor, West Orange, 
N. J., 75: eighth, Frohsinn, Baltimore, and Fredrich 
Gliick Club, Brooklyn, (each) 73; tenth, Echo 
Quartette, Brooklyn, and Germania Mannerchor, 
Lancaster, Penn. (each) 72; twelfth, Germania 
Mannerchor, East Camden, N. J., 69; thirteentht 
Orange Mdnnerchor, Orange, N. J., 64; fourteenth, 
Germania Quartette Club, Johnstown, Penn., 62; 
fifteenth, Gesang Verein Eichenkrantz, Highland 
own, Md. ’ 





ONCERT SERIES ARRANGED. 





Chicago to Hear Series this Month and 
Next. 

Cuicaco, July 9.—A series of concerts 
have been arranged to take place at the 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago dur- 
ing the summer quarter. The artists that 
will appear are as follows: 

July 17—Mrs. Marie White Longman, 
contralto; Bertram Smith Weber, organist. 

July 24—Ludwig Becker, assistant con 
cert master in the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra; Viola Paulus, contralto. 

July 31—Walter Spry, pianist; 
Mocrenkout, violinist. 

August 7.—The Schubert Male Quar- 
tette; Henry O. Price, John G. Anderson., 
Jirah D. Cole, George H. [ott. 

August 14—Albert Borroff, basso; Wal- 
ter Logan, violinist. 

August 21—Mrs. 
soprano; John Thekla Read, basso; 
Tracy, accompanist. 

August 28—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kel 
ley, in their unique programme, “Sham- 
rocks,” being a rare collection of choice 
things in Irish literature and song. 


Charles 


Lillian French Read, 
Mary 





“For goodness sake, what’s that noise?” 

“The girl next door is having her voice 
cultivated.” 

“Huh! Apparently the process of culti 
vation has re; ached the harrowing season.’ 

P hile ide] phia a) edger.’ 
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England’s Best Band Coming Here 
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inal arrangements have been completed 
for the concert tour in this country of the 
famous “Besses O’ Th’ Barn” Band, which 
is known throughout Europe as the champ- 
ion Band of England, because of the many 
prizes it has won since it first came into 
prominence in 1818, during the reign of 
George the Third. It is estimated that 
the valuation of the prizes which it has 
captured since its organization amount to 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars, 

One of its first prizes was won on the 
occasion of the procession celebrating the 
coronation of George the Fourth, in 1821 
while another famous prize was captured 
on the occasion of the coronation of 


“ Besses O’ Th’ Barn’” Band Sate alone President Loubet of France 


Queen Victoria in June, 1837, when in 
open competition with the leading bands 
of Europe it received the trophy for its 
rendition of “Hail! Smiling Morn.” With 
each advancing year its reputation in- 
creased, until 1892, when its unique posi- 
tion among the great military organiza- 
tions of the orld was firmly established 
by the winning of* every challenge cup in 
Great Britain. 

“The Besses” are due to arrive in New 
York late this month and will make their 
first American appearance in the Casino 
at Asbury Park on August 4 and 5. They 
have been engaged to play at the Toronto 
and Pittsburg Expositions, while their 
regular concert tour will embrace the prin 
cipal cities in the. United States and Can- 
ada 


American Musitc— What is it? 


Apart from the music of the red man, 


the negro folk-song is the only distine- 
tively American music, asserts Booker 
Washington and his assertion expresses a 
view which very widely prevails. How- 


ever, this claim appears to rest on the 
frailest of foundations, says a prominent 
American critic, writing in the “Etude.” 

The only true negro music, he says, is 
represented by certain “wild and melancholy 
chants” which are “in their essence African.” 
We might as well try to build up an Amer 
ican poetic art on Chinese or Japanese leg- 
ends, as to call these chants “American 
folk-music” and make them the basis of 
national art. As to the rest of the so 
called negro music—that which has none 
of the African tang—he says: “It is not 
negro music at all, but merely white music 
that has been assimilated and sung by the 
black man.” The best of what is called 
“plantation music,” and generally accepted 
as of negro inspiration if not of unmixed 
negro origin, has its sources entirely in the 
genius of “our great folk-song writer, Ste 
phen Foster.” 

As regards the efforts of two American 
composers Arthur Farwell and Harvey 
Worthington Loomis to build up an Amer- 
ican music with Indian melodies as _ its 
basis, Mr. Farwell has expressed his be- 
lief that the American composer has at 
his hand “ a wealth of musical material of 
the highest order, sufficient wholly to 
revolutionize the present Germanic aspect 
of our musical life.” 

Mr. Loomis also has been impressed by 
“the wealth of Indian melody in this coun 
try.” 

The problem for the American composer 
is to find a way of reproducing the spirit 
and color of Indian music without the aid 
of that “vibrato of the voice” and the other 
barbaric accessories which Mr. Loomis 
claims is the foundation of their music. 

In his very interesting “Lyrics of the 
Red Man” he has exemplified his tenets, 
supplying characteristic Indian melodies 
with harmonies of the most wild and dar 
ing character, which emphasize their bar 
herion snirit: the result being music such 
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as, in all probability, the Indians them- 
selves would have made had they got as 
far as modern harmony in their artistic 
development 

_Here we certainly have American music 
of a kind—unlike anything to be heard in 
iurope. 

While admitting the great musical and 
ethnological interest of these pieces, the 
opinion was expressed that the Indian 
melodies, like the Chinese tunes incorpor 
ated by Mr. Edgar. Stillman Kelley in 
some of his works, can not serve as basis 
of the American music of the future, but 
only as occasional spices; and in a con- 
versation on the subject Mr, Loomis prac- 
tically agreed with the writer. It is also 
well to bear in mind that Edward Mac- 
Dowell, after writing his “Indian Suite” 
and his “From an Indian Lodge, ” did not 
show any further disposition to exploit this 
field. 

We surely can not hope to build up 
our whole American music of the future 
on the folk-songs of Foster. Quite likely, 
some of our fut ture composers will feel 
tempted to follow the example of Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak, Chadwick, Gottsschalk, 
Broekhoven, Loomis, and others, of spic 
ing a few of their works with Indian or 
plantation melodies; they may even, in a 
humorous piece or a boisterous finale, in- 
troduce a suggestion of “the rude chant 
of the cow boy,” in which Loomis and Far- 
well are interested; but the bulk and sub- 
stance of American music will not come 
from these borrowed or suggested sources; 
it will come from the brains of original, 
individual comnosers, who are American 
in thought and feeling 


SCHEEL ORCHESTRA 
SOLOISTS SELECTED 


LHEVINNE, SCHUMANN-HEINK, RO- 
SENTHAL, PETSCHINKOFF AND 
OTHERS ENGAGED. 


Olga Samaroff, Gadski and Bloomfield-Zeisler also 
on the List--Out-of-Town Bookings. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—The Philadel 

phia Orchestra series of twenty afternoon 

public rehearsals and twenty evening sym 
phony concerts for the coming season 
promises a rich treat for the subscribers. 

Not only is Mr. 


Berlin in looking up novelties worthy of 


Scheel busily engaged in 


a place on his programmes, but a glance 
at the list of the soloists, which, by the 
way, is not completed, reveals names that 
awaken the keenest anticipations. Truly 
this is a splendid conjunction of names.. 

Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Ysaye, Rosen- 
thal, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Olga Samaroff, 
Lhevinne, Petschnikoff, Harold Randolph, 
Thaddeus Rich, Harold Nason, Vladmir 
Dubinsky. 

Heretofore soloists were engaged for 
one pair of concerts each, but a radical de- 
parture from this rule has been made by 
the executive committee in assigning to 
Gadski, Rosenthal, Ysaye and Schumann- 
Heink four appearances each—an innova- 
tion that will surely be appreciated by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra subscribers. 

The out of town engagments thus far 
arranged, include Washington and Balti- 
more, five concerts each; Wilmington 
four; Harrisburg three; Trenton two; 
Easton one. 

The Association’s valuable auxiliary, the 
Women’s Committee—Mrs. A. J. Dallas 
Dixon, president, is actively engaged in 
carrying on a propaganda in the interest of 
the ticket subscription list and guarantee 
fund, with eminently successful results. 


HARTFORD SINGERS 
CELE EBRATE VICTORY 
August Weidlich, Cor Conductor of Prize 


Winners of Connecticut, 
Honored, 





July 9—At least 600 people 
gathered on the lawn of the Hartford 
Sangerbund’s home on Wells Street when 
the Singerbund’s victory over all rival 
competitors at the State Sangerfest held at 
Waterbury was celebrated. 

The entire programme, exactly a3 pre- 
sented in Waterbury, was repeated, giving 
those who were unable to attend the San- 
gerfest an opportunity to hear the singing 
which won for the Hartford club first coal 
among the German singing societies of 
Connecticut. The members were in excel- 
lent voice and rendered their different 
numbers with all the fervor and finish for 
which they are noted, 

During the evening, as a surprise to 
August Weidlich. the Sangerbund’s con- 
ductor, whose efforts were so largely re- 
sponsible for the winning of the prize, a 
purse of $50 was presented to him. Mr. 
Weidlich replied to the presentation ad- 
dress in a happy vein. Edward B. Eaton, 
whose efforts to get the singers together 
for the contest and whose general manage- 
ment of the affair had already won much 
praise, received a golden lyre, 
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Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


The editor of the “Symphony” a mu- 
sical monthly published in Atlanta, has 
written a letter to MusicAL AMERICA, pro- 
testing against an editorial contained in 
the issue of June 30, referring to an ar- 
ticle about Edward MacDowell, published 
in the Southern periodical. | MUSICAL 
America hereby acknowledges its error in 
taking any notice of the article in ques- 
tion, for a more flippant, silly and mean- 
ingless diatribe has seldom been published. 
Kurt Mueller, the editor of the “Sym- 
phony” in the letter referred to, asks that 
the article be published, but Musica. 
AMERICA must decline to waste space it 
can use to much better purpose. The ten- 
dency in musical journals to be flippant 
and to indulge in cheap, alleged wit, has 
been growing to an inexcusable extent, 
and if the editorial in MustcaAL AMERICA 
has in any way helped to stem the tide of 
dessicated humor, a good service has been 
done, not only in the cause of music, but 
of journalism. 





MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The administrators of the American pub- 
lic schools are at last beginning to realize 
the importance of music as a portion of the 
curricule in the elementary schools. Until 
recently, music was looked upon by school 
authorities as a sortof luxury—a pernicious 
fad to be tolerated, rather than encouraged. 
What little music was permitted to filter 
into the eminently practical public school 
system of our country, consisted mainly 
of patriotic songs, semi-religious in nature, 
wretchedly sung, with the words butchered 
because of the ignorance of the children 
singing them. The fault was not with the 
latter, but rather with those who preferred 
the teaching of “isms” to music and who 
resolutely stood ja the way of the intro- 
duction of what they deemed an innova- 
tion. 

But the barriers raised against music 
were gradually worn down—bit by bit they 
crumbled, until now music is firmly estab- 
lished among the other studies in our 
schools. That this is so, is well for music, 
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aside from the pleasure it occasions, as an 
indirect cause, softening the natures of the 
children, elevating their tastes and train- 
ing their ears to the melodious generally. 

But what is more important still, is the 
fact that in teaching our children music, 
we are building for a musical nation. As 
giant trees grow from little seeds, so will 
a great musical nation come from its musi- 
cally educated children. This is proven 
by the musical atmosphere which pervades 
all Germany, where musical tuition is prac- 
tically compulsory. A German child, born 
of musically inclined parents, imbibes the 
spirit of music with almost its first breath 
—it hears only the best there is in music— 
it studies under competent teachers—and 
when majority is reached, the child has 
become a thorough musician of the highest 
ideals, ready to perpetuate its knowledge 
of and love for music in its offspring. 

Some day America will have its own mu- 
sical atmosphere, just as Germany has it 
to-day, and the men and women who 
fought for the introduction of music into 
our public school systems will have the 
honor of having been the pioneers in a 
most worthy cause. 








MUSIC’S MATERIAL SIDE. 


The recent lament of a writer in the 
New York “Independent” concerning the 
musical conditions in New York city— 
upon which Mustcat America has already 
commented, deserves some further notice 
from another viewpoint—the material one. 


While totally different from music in 
many respects, the drama is yet strongly 
allied to it, for it is in a sense a similar 
method of entertaining. Comparisons, 
while odious, are still sometimes necessary, 
and a comparison between the music world 
of this city and the theatrical, redounds to 
the credit of the former. Pessimists de 
clare that never in the history of the 
American theatre has the drama been at 
so low an ebb as at present, but this is a 
greatly exaggerated idea of the true state 
of affairs. That the American drama is 
so utterly inartistic, so completely unlit- 
erary, so everything but what it should be, 
is not the fault of the theatre itself, or of 
those who write for it—it is the fault of 
the theatrical managers whose sole instinct 
is one of gain, and of the public which pa- 
tronizes their theatres. 

Everything that will tend to uplift the 
drama, to elevate its tone, to improve the 
status of the acting, has been made subser- 
vient to the Almighty Dollar. Up to with- 
in two years ago such admirable artists as 
Mrs. Fiske, David Warfield and others of a 
like calibre, could get no hearing in New 
York city, because they would not comply 
with the mercenary demands of the man- 
agerial financiers. 

A complete change has come over the 
situation, more especially in the last twelve 
months when, under the leadership of 
Harrison Gray Fiske, the Shuberts, Henry 
Miller and others, an independent chain 
of theatres throughout the country has en- 
abled these men, who look a little beyond 
the box office, to give to the public dra- 
matic offerings worth presenting. 

All this has an important bearing upon 
music, for the men who are fighting for 
the independence of the theatre have under 
serious consideration many important mu- 
sical enterprises. They have the theatres 
and the money, and should they decide to 
enter the musical field, their advent will 
prove of the greatest possible benefit, for it 
is through competition that we all thrive. 

The present status of music is seemingly 
healthy, but, as Musitcat America has al- 
ready stated, there is grave danger from 
the over-importation of foreign artists. 
Music needs a great central exchange 
where the managers of musical productions 
may meet, not only to transact business, 
but to arrange their dates in such a man- 
ner that we will not have three or four 
recitals and concerts in one evening, thus 
straining the pocketbooks of music lovers 
and the patience of the critics. Music 
managers could well take a leaf from the 


book of their theatrical brethren, and put 
their business on a more systematic basis, 
for, after all, the success of music depends 
greatly upon this material welfare. As 
music and the drama are so closely allied, 
it is hoped that some day the leaders in 
both fields of endeavor will come together, 
that both music and drama may profit 
thereby, artistically and materially. 





HELP EDWARD MacDOWELL. 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York purposes to raise a permanent fund 
in the interest of Edward MacDowell. As 
was announced in a recent issue of Mu- 
stcAL AMERICA, Mr. MacDowell is suffer- 
ing from a complete nervous breakdown, 
his health being impaired to such an extent 
as to preclude the possibility of his ever 
again being able to contribute to his own 
support. It is needless to call the atten- 
tion of readers of MusicAL AMERICA to 
the store of wealth with which Edward 
MacDowell has dowered American music. 
Surely everyone to whom any of his works 
has ever meant anything—and to whom 
has it not?—will hasten to aid the swell- 
ing of the fund for a purpose no more than 
just. It is but fitting that the lovers of 
music of America should take upon them- 
selves the burden of the support of a man 
who has sacrificed all that life holds of 
good in their interest. 


All communications should be addressed 
to Allan Robinson, secretary Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, No. 60 Wall street, New York 


city. 





OUR REPUTATION GROWING. 


The very fact that the Vienna Manner- 
chor, the most noted male chorus in Eur- 
ope, has decided to make a tour of this 
country next season, shows the way the 
wind is blowing. Not long ago—seemingly 
only a year or so—Europe looked upon us 
as musical barbarians and would have 
nothing of us, save the dollars to be gath- 
ered here. 

A change has come over the spirit of 
their opinions of late, for all that is best 
in music abroad is bound for the shores 
of the western hemisphere. This latest 
addition to the ranks of coming musical 
attractions is considered head and shoul- 
ders above any other similar organization 
in Europe and at its recent appearances in 
London scored a really sensational success. 
They will tour this country, as they visited 
London, on charity bent, for the gross pro- 
ceeds of their concerts are to be given to 
charity in the Austrian capital. 


We are looming large in some ways— 
musical ways—in the eyes of Europe and 
so long as our pocketbook holds out, we are 
apt to remain high in the artistic scale. 
But intermingled with this material view 
of the case, there is the certainty that at 
last Europe is realizing that we are not 
such uncouth, uncivilized beings after all, 
with Indians scalping long-haired 
pianists, and cowboys lynching ’cellists 
in front of Carnegie Hall. 





We have all suffered from the child pi- 
anist and the infantile violinist, but what 
sin has London committed that she must 
listen to “Carmen Sylva, the child so- 
prano,” who sang(?) there last week? 


Her Waterloo. 


She could play on the piano, 
Nothing left her in the lurch. 

Anything from “‘Maiden’s Prayer’”’ 
Down to “Waitin’ at the Church.” 


Waltz or ragtime, march, sonata, 
She could rattle in a streak: 
She had Paderewski beaten 
With her marvellous technique. 


Yet there was this fly imbedded 
In her ointment of renown: 

She could play an octave sideways, 
But she couldn’t up and down. 


Thus her wondrous finger movement 
Useless proved alas, alack, 

When she tried to don a shirtwaist 
That was butt onedup the back. 


McLANDBURGH WILSON 
in the New York “Sun.”’ 
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PERSONALITIES. 





GWILYM MILES 


Miles.—Gwilym Miles, the noted bary- 
tone, is to sing in the oratorio “St Paul” 
at the Auditorium at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey on August 16. The work will be 
conducted by Tali Esen Morgan. 

Schumann-Heink.—Madame Schumann- 
Heink sailed for Europe July 7 on the 
Philadelphia. 

Albani.—Mme. Albani will make a tour 
of the British Isles next season, assisted 
by Ada Crossley. 

Wheat.—Genevieve Wheat, the contral- 
to, is spending the month of July at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Jacoby.—Josephine Jacoby of the Metro- 
politan Opera is convalescing after an op- 
eration for appendicitis. 

Damrosch.—Frank Damrosch, the con- 
ductor and chorus leader, is at his summer 
home, Seal Harbor, Maine. 

Torriani—Signor Torriani is planning 
an extensive trip through Ontario to Hud- 
son Bay. He is to start about August 10, 
returning some time in September. 

Butt.—Owing to illness, Clara Butt was 
not able to sing at the recent Handel Fes- 
tival at the Crystal Palace, London. Her 
place was taken by Ada Crossley. 


Andrews.—Addison F. Andrews, the 
choir manager, is enjoying his summer va- 
cation at Dansville, New York, from which 
place he intends going to the Thousand 
Islands. 

Van Norden.—Berrick Van Norden, the 
noted vocal instructor, has arranged to 
teach a limited number of pupils in Mme. 
Anna Lankow’s studio next season and to 
prepare same for her. 

Goldmark.—Carl Goldmark, the com- 
poser of “Sakuntala” and “The Queen of 
Sheba,” has just finished under the title 
of “Caliban” an opera, the subject of which 
is Shakespeare’s “The Tempest.” 

Klinedinst.—David P. Klinedinst, sec- 
retary of the York, Pa., Oratorio Society, 
has been nominated for State Senator from 
his section, and owing to his popularity 
and worth will probably be elected. 

Carl—William C. Carl sailed for 
Europe on June 30 on the Graf Waldersee 
to visit M. Alexandre Guilmant at his villa 
at Meudon, France. Mr. Carl will return 
the latter part of September. 

Humperdinck.—Engelbert Humperdinck 
has abandoned fairy tales for a while, and 
is actively occupied with a lyrical drama, 
“The Merchant of Venice,” which will be 
performed at the Municipal Theatre in Co- 
logne. 


_ Manners.—Charles Manners, the English 
impresario, will give grand opera in Eng- 
lish at the Lyric Theatre, London, this 
summer. He will produce an English ver- 
sion of “Eugen Onegin” and Nicholas 
Gatiy’s “Greysteel.” 


Melba.—Madame Melba has decided 
after all not to sing Tatiana in “Eugene 
Onegin” when Tschaikowsky’s opera is re- 
vived at Covent Garden, and Madame Em- 
my Destinn will have the réle. The other 
principal parts will be sung by Altschevsky 
and Battistini. 


Ziegler.—Anna FE. Ziegler, the vocal 
teacher, has just returned from her vaca- 
tion, and began her summer session for 
voice cultivation on July 10. She is also 
planning a Vocal Teachers’ Normal School 
or seminary for such pupils and singers as 
wish to learn systematically how to teach 
singing after the voice is cultivated. 

Calve—Emma Calvé has signed a 
contract with Albert Carré, director of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, for the coming year. 
She will be part of the personnel of the 
Opera from March 1 to June 30, 1907, and 
will sing first Marie-Magdeleine during 
Holy Week. After that she will take up 
once more the rdle of the Countess Alma- 
viva in “Figaro.” 
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PLANS COMPLETE FOR 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


NOTABLE ARRAY OF ARTISTS _ IN 
CASTS OF OPERAS TO BE 
GIVEN. 








Two Performances of the ‘“‘Ring’’ Cycle, Five of 
“Tristan und Isolde’ and Seven of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
—Dr. Karl Muck to Conduct. 


BAYREUTH, July g—Arrangements for 
the coming festival here are now com- 
plete. There will be two performances of 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen,” five of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and seven of “Parsifal.” 
The distribution of the roles is as follows: 

“Rheingold:” Wotan—Theodor Bertram. 
Donner — Rudolf Berger, Froh — Alois 
Hadwiger, Loge—Dr. Otto Briesemeister, 
Alberich—Max Dawison, Mime — Hans 
Breuer, Fasolt—Lorenz Corins, Fafner— 
Joh. Elmblad, Fricka—Luise Reuss-Belce, 
Freia—Em. Feuge-Gleiss, Erda—Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Wogltnde—Frieda Hem 
pel, Wellgunde—Maria Kniifer, Flosshilde 
—Adrienne von Kraus-Osborne. 

“Die Walktre:” Siegmund 








Peter Cor 


nelius, HHunding—Paul Kntpfer, Wotan— 
Theodor Bertram, Sieglinde—Kath. Flei- 


scher-Edel, Briinnhtlde—Ellen Gulbranson, 
Fricka—Luise Reuss-Belce, Helmwige— 
Jos. von Artner, Gerlinde—Maria Kniipfer, 
Ortlinde—Ida_ Salden, , Ernest- 
tine Schumann-Heink, Seigrune—Ca. Ri- 
sche-Endorf, Rossweise—Agnes Herrmann, 
rt Adr. von  Kraus-Osborne, 








Schwertleite—Rosa Ethofer. 

“Siegried:” Siegfried — Ernst Kraus, 
Mime—Hans Breuer, Wanderer—Th. Ber- 
tram, Alberich—Max Dawison, Fafner— 


Joh. Elmblad, Erda—Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Briinnhilde—Ellen Gulbranson, The 
Bird—Em. Feuge-Gleiss. 

“Gotterdammerung:” Siegfried — Ernst 
Kraus, Gunther—Rudolf Berger, Hagen— 
Allen C. Hinkley, Alberich—Max Dawi- 
son, Briinnhilde—E\!en Gulbranson, Gut- 
rune—Cac. Rtische-Endorf, Wahltraute — 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. The Norns— 
Mme Schumann-Heink, Adrienne y. Kraus- 
Osborne and Kath. Fleischer-Edel, Rhine 
Maidens—as in “Rheingold.” 

“Tristan und Isolde:” Tristan—Alfred 
v. Bary, alternating with Ernst Kraus, 
Tsolde—Marie Wi Paul Knii- 
pfer, alternating with Dr. Felix v. Kraus, 
Kurwenal—Walther Soomer, Brangine— 
Kath. Fleischer-Edel, Melot—Dr. Otto 
Briesemeister, The Shepherd—Hans Breu- 
er, The Seaman—Erik Wirl, The Steers- 


Franz Adam. 

“Parsifal :” Erik Schmedes, 

alternating with Alois Hadwiger and Von 
alternating 


Bary, Kundry—E. Gulbranson, 

with M. Leffler-Burchard, Gurnemanz— 
Paul Kniipfer, alternating with Dr. Felix 
v. Kraus, Amfortas—Theodor Bertram, al- 
ternating with Rudolf Berger, Klingsor— 











Franz Adam, alternating with Carl Lejid- 
strom, Titurel—Paul Knipfer, alternating 
with Dr. Felix v. Kraus, Sauires—Ida 
Salden. Gertrud Férstel-Prag, Erik Wirl 


and Hans Breuer, Knights—Dr. Otto 
Briesemeister and Karl Lejdstr6m, Flower 
Vaidens—Von Artner, Rosa Ethofer. Em. 
Feuge-Gleiss, Gertrud Foérstel, Frieda 
Hempel, Maria Kniipfer and Ida Salden. 

The conductors engaged are Dr. Hans 
Richter. Felix Mottl, Dr. Karl Muck, Sieg- 
fried Wagner, Michael Balling and Franz 
Biedler. The chorus will consist of ninety 
singers and the orchestra of 125 instru- 
mentalists. 
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“Did the audience applaud when Mrs. 


Hytone sang? 


“No, when she stopped singing.”—The 
“Bohemian,” 

* * * 
“T’ll have to practice a little to-day,” 


said Mrs. Pounders: “my piano-playing 
is a little rusty these days.” 

“I wouldn’t bother about it, dear,” re- 
plied her husband. 

“But you told me that Mr. Kulcher, who 
is going to call be evening is mus sical.” 

“Yes; that’s wl -Philadelphia “Press” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
PLAYS IN LONDON 


Baltimore Pianist Makes Big Impression 
at His Recital in Aeolian 





Hall. 
Lonpon, July 9.—London has had al- 
most a surfeit of musical events during 


the last few weeks but that did not pre- 
vent Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian 
pianist, now resident in Baltimore, from 
drawing a large audience to his recital in 
Eolian Ha!l. 





ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Mr. Hutcheson is a musician of fine 
natural gifts, which have been developed 
along sane lines. His technical attain 
ments enable him to surmount difficulties 
with ease and grace, and, while his tone 
is occasionally dry and lifeless, his skilful 
use of the pedal produces striking tonal 
effects. He inclines rather more to the 
classics than to the romantic school, for 
which reason his rendering of Busoni’s 
arrangement of Bach’s choral prelude, 
“In Dir ist Freude,” was eminently satis 
factory. He was less successful in the 
Schumann sonata in G minor and the 
Chopin numbers. 

His own prelude in F sharp minor, a 
work of scholarly construction, aroused a 
great deal of interest, while the velocity of 
his finger-work in Liszt’s Etude in F 
minor and his brilliant treatment of “La 
Campanella” evoked well-merited applause 
The voices of the chorus, without excep 
tion, are good. 


TILLY KOENEN PLEASES LONDON 








Berlin Lieder-Singer Meets With Good 
Success in Series of Recitals. 


Lonpon, July 1 second 
vocal recital in Bechstein Hall was in no 
way less enjoyable than the first. So ad- 
mirable an artist is Miss Koenen that 
everything she does interests. 

From a goodly number of songs sung 
one or two may be selected as illustrating 
her versatility. Grieg’s very German 
song,” “Eros,” and Heinrich von Eyken’s 
“Lied der Walkiire” showed the singer’s 
dramatic power to good advantage, while 
in “Der Erlkénig” her characterization was 
excellent and her reading free from con- 
ventional exaggeration. Both “Gretchen 
am Spinnrad,” by Schubert, and “Ridonami 
la Calma,” by Tosti, afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity for variety of expression, and the 
flexibility of the powerful and_ rather 
heavy voice was proved in Durante’s “Dan 
za, danza” and Handel’s “Furibondo Spira 
il Vento.” Some Dutch songs and Brahms’s 
“Zigeunerlieder’ completed an admirable 
scheme, and Conrad Van Bos acted most 
efficiently as accompanist. 








Mrs. Walker’s Pupils Heard. 


HamILton, Ont., July 7.—One of the 
most successful vocal recitals given in this 
city took place June 28, at the Conserva- 
tory Music Hall, by the pupils of Mrs. Mil 
dred Walker. The Hamilton singers were 
assisted by a contingent of Mrs. Walker's 
pupils from Toronto, and an excellent 
performance was the result. A large audi 
ence attested its appreciation by liberal ap- 
plause and the presentation of numerous 
bouquets. 





Young Singer’ s Debut. 
Toronto, July 7.—Mrs. Francis Maclen- 
nan, who is known on the stage as Flor- 
ence Easton, became the mother of a son, 
Thomas John Maclennan, at her father-in 
law’s home in Collingwood, Ont., on June 


26. Mrs. Maclennan sang Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” and margueras in “Faust” with the 
Henry W. Sa Wag » Grand Opera Com- 


pany here las _ plier som 
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Music’s Place in School and C vlleg 


The present status of music in schools 
and colleges is open to a severe arraign- 
ment, according to Ralph L. Baldwin, writ- 
ing in the Springfield “Republican,” in 
view of the small results accomplished, the 
absence of fixed standards of requirements 
in the elementary, secondary and college 
periods and the deplorable lack of unity or 
continuity in the courses of study. 

The American people have a high regard 
for the art of music. But there is more 
“illiteracy” in music in our country than 
in almost any other subiect that is found 
in the public school curriculum, especially 
in regard to elementary and fundamental 
principles of the art. By many people, and 
especially by a large number of educational 
authorities, music is still considered as an 
accomplishment to be reckoned with danc- 
ing. The result is that music is not treated 
as a subject for serious work or worthy of 
educational credit in or out of school. 

Yet music should have great power in 
education. It possesses elements of ethical, 
cultural, emotional and intellectual value. 
The mastery of the language of music for 
sight translation, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, demands intellectual power, mental 
concentration, an alert perception and the 
closest union between thinking and doing. 
Developed to even a moderate degree, the 
intellectual demand in sight translation is 
as great in music as in any other language, 
and should be credited with an equal rat- 
ing. 

The lack of thoroughness in teaching the 
formal side of music is evident on every 
hand. How can the standard of the art of 
teaching be raised both in the public 
schools and among private instructors? 
This must be done before the educational 
world at large will give music a higher 
rating. 

One solution of the problem no doubt 
exists in the attempt to secure the adoption 
of music as a credited academic course in 
the colleges and the allowing of music to 
be credited for entrance to colleges. . This 
will fix the standard of requirement Which 
the secondary schools must meet and the 
high schools in turn will be forced to set 
up their requirements for entrance from 


DAVID BISPHAM 





the elementary schools. To meet the col- 
lege requirements secondary schools will be 
forced to adopt elective advanced courses 
in music. 

Inquiry concerning the place now_ occu- 
pied by music in the college curriculum 
elicits far from encouraging answers. It 
is held as a major subject in but few in- 
stitutions. In a few cases the study of 
theoretical courses is credited toward the 
degree of bachelor of arts, but the practical 
courses receive scant recognition. At one 
college excellent work is being done by stu- 
dents in practical music, but no credit is 
allowed. Smith College has recently taken 
a forward movement in assigning music its 
proper place in the curriculum. Harvard, 
Columbia, Tufts and Smith already allow 
it for entrance, and in all justice every 
pupil entering college who has spent years 
in the study of it is entitled to credit for 
that work. 

Generally considered, nothing is being 
accomplished in high schools. One period 
a week only is devoted to the subject, and 
this for chorus singing only. Pupils who 
wish to specialize in music leave high 
schools to enter music schools, and pupils 
bv the hundreds are obliged to give up 
outside music study in order to maintain 
standing in high schools. There is urgent 
need, however, of the adoption in second- 
ary schools of elective advanced courses of 
study in this subject which can be taken as 
a substitute for some other subject of the 
curriculum and the work credited. 

In elementary schools excellent results 
are found in many places throughout the 
country, but there is still much to be done 
to overcome the lack of system, indefinite- 
ness and superficiality. Even here music 
receives no credit. 

In view, however, of the interest shown 
by the heads of the college departments in 
the attempt to secure for it its proper rat- 
ing in the college curriculum, and of the 
activity of the many State associations of 
music teachers and summer schools, it is 
evident that weak conditions in the present 
status of music study are being determined 
and that efforts are being made on every 
hand to improve the work 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
EVERETT PIANO VSED 
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TO TEACH GLASSICS 
TO ORGAN GRINDERS 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR 
DECIDES TO REFORM MUSIC AT 
ALL HAZARDS. 





Board of Aldermen to be Asked to Assist in 
Notable Movement—How the Trouble Started. 
Cuicaco, July 9—The Federation of La 
bor yesterday abandoned its usual discus- 
sion of such prosy matters as wages and 
strikes and turned to the lighter topic of 
music. After two hours spent in devising 
means for the musical “uplift” of Chicago 
the following conclusions were reached: 
Hand organ music must be improved by teaching 
classical themes to the Italian organ men. 
Itinerant street bands are a menace to the mus- 
ical taste of the community. They should be abol- 


ished by the City Council. 
Phonographs and dance hall music are not in 
good taste, but of the two, the formeris the more 


innocuous. 

The criticism of the delegates finally as- 
sumed the concrete form of an ordinance, 
which will be presented to some commit- 
tee of the City Council—the delegates have 
not yet decided which committee—for in- 
troduction at the next council meeting. It 
is expected to prove a cure-all for the mu- 
sical ills of Chicago. The Federation has 
guaranteed its united support in promoting 
the reform. 

There was much difference of opinion 
in the meeting regarding the advisability 
of meddling with musical affairs, and it was 
this division which brought out the variety 
of views on the subject. A resolution pre- 
sented by the Federation of Musicians, pro- 
testing against the toleration of the street 
bands and the organ grinders, started the 
discussion. 

“We propose to make it an offense pun- 
ishable by a heavy fine or imprisonment to 
play on the streets without a license,” said 
J. J. McAuliffe of the Musicians’ Union. 
“It is solely in the interest of humanity 
and the musical ‘uplift’ of Chicago that we 
are agitating this measure.” 

“What are you going to do about union 
musicians that play all night in dance halls 
and make life unbearable for those living 
near by?” inquired Delegate Escher of the 
engineers. Mr. Escher said he lived across 
the street from such a dance hall and he 
could testify as to the quality of union 
music. 

“That is not nearly so bad as the abom- 
inable nuisance of having a banging hurdy- 
gurdy playing under the window every 
morning when you want to sleep,” excited- 
ly shouted Delegate McPherson of the car- 
riage makers. 

Between the two Mr. McPherson frankly 
asserted his preference for the dance hall 
brand of music. 

“Mr. Chairman,” interposed Delegate 
“Toe” Morton of the firemen, “in our ef- 
forts to eradicate all the musical evils let 
us not stop with hand organs. The phono- 
graph is a much more important nuisance. 
I am in favor of a law prohibiting phono- 
graph music.” 

Delegate Seshind of the cigarmakers here 
gained the floor with a suggestion that 
hand organs were not so much at fault as 
the quality of music which they produced. 

“T think the city should provide a school 
to teach the hand organ grinders classical 
music,” he said. 

This plan was hailed with applause by 
the delegates until Delegate O’Connor of 
the Musicians’ Union pointed out the dif- 
ficulty of instructing the hurdy-gurdy men 
in the classics 


Charles Anthony 


Pianist and Teacher 
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Symphony Hall, Boston 
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SOPRANO NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


at CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. July 7th to August 18th. 
Private Lesson and Interpretation Classes. 


Sherwood Music School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. Opes throughout the summer. 
Address : L. Humphrey, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR 
GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
D. H. BALDWIN @ CO., 142-144 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


SMALL AUDIENCE AT 
LAMOND RECITAL 


Attendance at Scotch Pianist’s 
Concert at Aeolian Hall, 
London. 


Poor 


Lonpon, July 10.—Frederick Lamond, 
admirable pianist though he is, seems to 
lack the power to attract the London pub- 
lic in large quantities; and at his re- 
cent recital A£olian Hall was but poorly 
filled, even though he has adopted the last 
resource of the virtuoso, and now styles 
himself “Lamond” tout court. Yet his 
playing is as interesting and powerful as 
ever, his readings of the classics as intel- 
lectual, and his predilection for Beethoven’s 
later works as fully justified. 

The sonata, op. 90, was the chosen ex- 
ample of this master, and Schumann’s fan- 
tasia in C was bracketed with it. Besides 
these pieces there was, indeed, not much 
in the programme that was likely to arrest 
attention; for arrangements of Schubert by 
Liszt and Tausig, the “Berceuse” and G 
flat valse of Chopin, and the Tarantelle 
from Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli” are not 
precisely the kind of thing with which 
even great artists can draw the public. It 
is no doubt this lack of judgment in mak- 
ing his programmes that keeps so import- 
ant a player from the recognition which 1s 
undoubtedly his due. 

Gracia Ricardo, the American, sang 
songs by Brahms, Strauss and Patrick 
O’Sullivan, the last an American com- 
poser of no very remarkable achievement,” 
to judge by the specimens submitted. The 
singer’s enunciation is not always as good 
as could be wished, and in German there 
is occasionally a syllable pronounced in a 
way that betrays the Anglo-Saxon; her 
performance is always interesting and 
sometimes charming. She was beautifully 
accompanied by Mr. C. van Bos. 


SEASON’S OPENING 
AT OCEAN GROVE 


Fine Programme Presented Under the 
Able Direction of Tali 
Esen Morgan. 
Grove, July 9.—The first really 
concert of the season was 
Grove Auditorium on 
For the first time the 
com- 





OcEAN 
important 
held in the Ocean 
Saturday evening. 
Festival Orchestra appeared in its 
form, and the playing of the opening 
proved that Director Tali Esen 
Morgan has a hetter body of musicians 
this season than ever before. 

The Festival Chorus. numbering about 
200 voices, sang “The Heavens are Tell- 
ine” from Haydn’s “Creation” with fine 
effect. The voices are of fresh, bright 
auality and the different parts are well 
balanced. 

Of the soloists, 
linist. made the greatest 
played with finished technique, beautiful 
tone and genuine musical feeling. Marie 
Stoddart. soprano, and Aldo, Randegger, 
pianist, were also warmly received. 


plete 
overture 


Edwin Grasse, the vio- 
impression, He 





THANKED BY THE POPE. 


Signally Honored by 
Pius X. 

10.—Leoncavallo, 
the management of 


Leoncavallo is 


Rome, July who is to 


tour America, under 
Rudolph Aronson during the coming sea- 
son received the following letter from | 
Pius X on the occasion of the dedication to 
His Holiness of the “Ave Maria” compos- 
ed in commemoration of the “Calabria” 
mistortune., 


To the Beloved Son 
Professor Ruggiero Leoncavallo: 

Heartily praising your holy thought, we accept 
with the highest satisfaction the dedication of your 
work, with the hope that Heaven will answer the 
prayers of the blessed by richiy rewarding your act 
of charity, and we give you with patern: 7 affec on 

P 


the Apostolic Benediction. IUS PP. 
In addition to “Pagliacci,” pana,” 
“Chatterton,” “La Bohéme,” “Medicis” and 


“Roland de Berlin,” this “Ave Maria” with 
full orchestral accompaniment is to be 
one of the features of the ensuing tour- 
née in the United States and Canada be 
ginning in Carnegie Hall, New York, Oct 
( ber &. 
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Czardas and Camembert 


They furnished alleged music in a res- 
tavrant up in Harlem—the old father play- 
evidently 
tight 


ing second violin; a young man, 
his son, with hair plastered down 
and a mustache curling up at the ends, first 
violin; and a daughter, a pale-faced girl of 
sixteen, the cymbalene, a huge zither-like 
affair on four feet, from which she ab- 
stracted music with the aid of two sticks 


with felt covered ends. The music was 
wretched—rag-time and cheap popular 
music, alternating in horrible cacophony, 


caused by the trifling fact that the three 
instruments were not attuned. They had 
just murdered “Waiting at the Church” 
when I entered. The old man sat with his 
eyes closed, his violin resting idly on his 
knees. The young man was alternatelv 
smoothing down his hair and stroking his 
mustache. The girl was gazing into space 
and now and then striking the open strings 
with one of her hammers. 

“What shall it be?” asked a _ waiter, 
“consommé or mock turtle?” I selected 
the former; then started to read a paper, 
for the editorial life is a strenuous one at 
its best. The girl at the cymbalene, still 
absent-mindedly, was striking the strings 
more often—a semblance of music coming 
from the instrument. Slowly the strokes 


NEW BRAHMS BOOK 
Bertin, July to—In the latest Brahms 
book, “Johannes Brahms als Mensch und 


Freund,” the author, Rudolf von der Leyen, ° 


gives some most interesting personal recol- 


lections of the great composer. The Con- 
cert Society of Crefeld, the author’s home 
city, invited Brahms to one of its con- 
certs in 188. He accepted the invitation 
and was received by the delighted Cre- 
felders with a cordiality that must have 
been most agreeable to him. He was ap- 
parently much touched by their naive en- 
joyment of art, and it is quite comprehen- 
sible that he should have been glad to be 
among people who were not hypercritical 
of him and his works. His heart seemed to 
warm to them, he joked freely and showed 
them the sunniest, most amiable side of his 
nature. But the deep tragic note of his 





A SLAP AT SOMEBODY! 

A New York musical journal (it does 
not advertise with us, so we do not name 
it) claims for itself the characteristic Yan- 
kee distinction of being “the greatest musi- 
cal journal on earth.” It certainly has 
one unique distinction. Here is what we 
find about a certain new book in a recent 
“It would be a pleasure to re- 
view the book,” says the greatest musical 
journal on earth, “but the publishers do 
not advertise it in these columns, and the 
ethics of this paper do not permit the sale, 
through its pages, of merchandise at the 
expense of its advertisers. It has been 
one of the standard rules of this paper not 
to utilize the money received from adver- 


tisers to push the merchandise of non- 
advertisers. It is an honest rule,” etc. 
There is no beating about the bush here 
at any rate! You may be the greatest 
musical artist on earth, but if you don’t 
advertise with “us,” then “the greatest 
musical journal on earth” declines to re- 
cognize youu—London “Musical World.” 


number: 


of the hammers grew more frequent—with 
every passing second the repetitions grew 
into connective musical sequence. The old 
man opened his eyes and began to pick at 
the strings of his violin, the young man 
fingering his bow nervously. Still appar- 
ently self-hypnotized, the girl was playing 
louder and louder, a wild, weird chant 
from her native Hungary—probably hand 
ed from father to son for generations- 
gypsy music, soul-stirring and moving. 
“Entré?” inquired the waiter, and hav 
ing given my order, I relapsed into 
thought. The old man had taken up his 
violin and drawn the bow across it, fol- 
lowed a moment later by the son—a burst 
of music, and the trio had begun a czardas, 
music that no one save the Tzigany could 
have evolved. Faster and faster they 
played, wilder became the strains. The 
restaurant’s surroundings faded into noth- 
ingness—I was in a clearing in a forest. 
Around its edges sat dark-eyed men and 
women, the former holding torches. A 
man was playing a violin, and in the cen- 
tre of the opening swayed a gypsy girl in 
sensuous dance. To and fro she swung, her 
lithe limbs moving gracefully, her arms 
whirling about her head, her bosom heav- 
ing from the exertion. There came a 
crash of sound—the music stopped. 
“Cheese, sir?” asked the waiter, and I 
was back again in the Harlem restaurant. 
‘. M. 


RATHER INTERESTING. 


life sounded through all this apparent 
merriment when he said to the author, who 
was the closest of his Crefeld friends: 
“People think sometimes that I am jolly, 
because when I am in company I seem to 
enter into the gayety of the moment, but | 
do not need to tell you that I never laugh 
inwardly.” 

As for the personal relations that existed 
between the master and his friends, these 
words of the author are significant: “One 
feels so small and childish in his presence, 
though it is really good for one to be so 
insignificant. But, all the same, I am sure 
that he was fond of me, because when I 
said ‘good bye’ his eyes were full of tears. 
It was something I shall never forget.” 

This unpretentious little book will be 
very welcome to all who are interested in 
the personality of the great composer. 


OUR MUSICAL TASTE. 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

As a lover of good music I was gratified 
to see the tremendous outpouring of people 
who heard the Wagnerian concert in Cen- 
tral Park last Sunday, and the enthusiasm 
displayed. It was indeed a risky undertak- 
ing on the part of Nahan Franko in select- 
ing an exclusive programme and choosing 
a composer who is considered to be the 
most difficult to understand for any save 
a trained musical ear. But the way in 
which the conductor’s choice was received 
by the public proves conclusively that New 
York has advanced far in musical taste and 
that the time is not far off when “ragtime” 
melodies will be supplanted by a more 
worthy kind. 

One cannot deny that whatever advance- 
ment there has been in the popular taste is 
due a great deal to foreigners who came 
from Germany, Hungary, Russia, every- 
where in Europe in fact for the past gen- 
eration, and have gradually succeeded in 
interesting Americans more and more in 
a better class of music than they have here- 
tofore been accustomed to hear. 

Jacos B. Horwirt. 

New York, June 25, 10906. 
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REVIVAL OF BALLET 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


PRODUCTION OF MESSAGER’S 
**DEUX PIGEONS’? WARMLY 
RECEIVED. 


FINE 


Characteristic Dances of Much Charm in French 
Composer’s Treatment of Romantic Bohemian 
Story—Brussels Danseuse Wins Success. 
Lonvon, July 7.—The revival of the bal- 

let, which was recently inaugurated with 

the first performance in England of M. 

Messager’s “Deux Pigeons,” is an import- 

ant improvement in the policy of the 

Everything which can 

enlarge its outlook on dramatic art is so 

much to the good, and, whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of the work first given, 
the recognition of the ballet as a counter- 
part of the opera is to be welcomed. As is 
not unusual in England, the authorities 
waited until this broad-minded policy had 
been begun with success by other man- 
agers. The production of Délibes’s “Cop- 
pélia” at one variety theatre and of 

Thomé’s “Armour” at another proved that 

there was nothing so very foolhardy in the 

undertaking, 

The principal characters of the piece 
are a pair of human lovers, resident, we 
may suppose, in some part of Eastern 
Europe. The fable is followed by the 
youth Pepio, whose fancy for a gypsy girl 
leads him and after him his real sweet- 
heart (Mlle. Boni) through various ad- 
ventures in what the programme calls a 
“Bohemian camp,” meaning thereby a 
gypsy encampment; finally, of course, poor 
Pepio in a sadly draggled condition re- 
turns to his first love. 

The work, which is just twenty years 
old, represents the art of M. Messager at 
its very best; there is real distinction and 
charming entrain in the dances. After a 
few introductory numbers there comes a 
charming gypsy dance, of course more or 
less closely founded on a czardas: and then 
a lovely theme in F major, symbolizing 
apparently the joys of a domestic life, en- 
ters, and is most cleverly varied in the or- 
chestra and by the solo dancer. It is 
turned into a gypsy dance by the “Bo- 
hemians,” and the music of their final per- 
formance in the first act is built on the 
tune that is known in England as “My 
Brown Boy is Hiding Away.” In the sec- 
ond act there is a series of characteristic 
dances, but the first is both musically and 
dramatically the better of the two. 

Mile. Boni is a _ pre-eminently skilful 
dancer, possessed of the whole technique 
of her art. The corps de ballet is of an 
excellence that has not been seen at Cov- 
ent Garden for many a day. Now that 
a beginning has been made it is sincerely 
to be hoped that other ballads will be re- 
vived, and a repertoire, however small. 
created for future years. 


MELBA’S PROTEGE 
MAKES HER DEBUT 


Irene Ainsley Displays Fine Voice at 
Her First London 
Concert. 


Lonpon, July 7—Under the immediate 
patronage and in the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, a concert was given 
at Bechstein Hall by Irene Ainsley, con- 
tralto, assisted by Mlle. Parkina, Ada Sas- 
soli and Maud McCarthy. 

As was mentioned in Musica AMERICA 
some time ago, Miss Ainsley, whose home 
is in New Zealand, is a protegé of Mme. 
Melba, who on this occasion played some 
of the accompaniments for her. Miss Ain- 
sley possesses a fine voice, which showed 
evidence of careful tuition. 

Mile. Parkina, an American, who_ will 
tour her native country next season under 
the management of John Cort, also acquit- 
ted herself with credit. 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AND ROUSSEL 


RE IN “LE CLOWN” 


The above is a picture of Geraldine Farrar and Rousseli¢re, who will be heard at 
the Metropolitan Opera House during the coming season, as they appear in de Camondo’s 
new operette “Le Clown,” which was produced recently in Paris, for the benefit of 


the “Society of Artists and Friends of the Opera.” 1 
Firstly, the music is so aptly fitted to the words and action that 


achieved a success. 


In this work M. de Camondo has 


frequently, by closing the eyes, one may know what is transpiring on the stage, merely 


by the eloquence of the music. 
school, for his work is rich in melody 
monized. 
being remarkable examples of this art. 

The play is in two acts by M. V. 


Capone. 


stantinople, is a pupil of Gaston Salvayre. 1 
Richard Wagner, and a friend of Leo Délibes, in whose company it was that he first 
visited Bayreuth, and heard the Wagnerian music dramas, 


Secondly, the composer has not despised the Italian 
and melody of the purest and most richly har- 
Thirdly, the work is built up on a basis of counterpoint, some of the passages 


The composer, who was born in Con- 
He is an ardent admirer of the works of 








FROM BEYOND THE SEAS 











" _—— 

The Burg Theatre in Vienna recently 
was given over to performances of Italian 
operas by a troupe of Italians, all of whom 
were children. They began with Rossinis 
“Barber of Seville.’ The opera had been 
shortened, the lowest parts transposed, and 
some of the airs simplified. According to 
a correspondent of the London “Tele- 
graph,” “the children are evidently quite 
at home in all the stage tricks of Italian 
singers, It is amusing to notice the fa- 
miliar gestures of the Italian tenors, the 
strenuous appeals to the audience, and the 
capers and turns of these ingenuous boys 
and girls, but the beards have an 
ugly effect, giving the youthful figures al- 
most the appearances of misshapen little 


monsters.” 
* * * 


Durine the season which has just come 
to an end, the Grand Opera in Berlin has 
produced fifty-four different pieces of 
which only three were new. Ten others, 
mostly Wagnerian have been reproduced 
with an entirely new stage setting. Of 
the fifty-four composers thirty-three were 


German, thirteen French, seven Italian 
and one Swedish. In the total the Ger- 
man composers figure with hundred and 


sixty-eight performances, the French with 
eighty-eight and the Italians with thirty- 
seven, 

i 

Many German cities now have their 
Richard Wagner streets, but Greater Ber- 
lin is going to name a whole quarter after 
him. In the Friedenau district there 1s 
to be a Wagner place, from which there 
will radiate eight streets named after the 
heroines in Wagner’s operas: Elsa, Eva, 
Sieglinde, Senta, Isolde, Ortrud, Gutrune, 
and Kundry. 

oe. 

Mark Hamburg announced his last Lon- 
don concert as his one thousandth appear- 
ance before the public as a pianist since 
he finished his studies with Leschetizky 
eleven years ago 

+ * 

The latest work by Cyrill Kistler is “Die 

Kleinstadter,” a comic opera in three acts. 


PIANO SCHOOL 


19 WEST 16TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Special Five Weeks’ Summer Session for Teachers and Others, 
commencing June 25,1906. Valuable special literature sent free. 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 





Elisabeth Miiller-Osten, the noted inter 
preter of Japanese music, has been granted 
the Japanese Red Cross medal by the Japa- 
nese Red Cross Society in Tokio, in recog- 
nition of her artistic activity in the inter- 
ests of that society. 

* * * 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, recently played 
with great success in Copenhagen. The 
critics credit him with having won a tri- 
umph in that he managed to hold the in- 
terest of the public to the end in Liszt’s B 
minor Sonata. 

* * * 

During the last season the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra of St. Petersburg pre- 
sented a large number of novelties to its 
patrons, including the new symphony by 
Scriabine, the symphonic poem, “Die Vig- 
ionen des heiligen Antonius” by Wysch- 
negradski. Glazounow’s “Scéne dansante,” 
a Polonaise by Liapunow and a symphonic 
picture called “The Three Palms” by Spen- 
diazow, and, in addition, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Marchen,” the overture to the same 
composer’s “Das Madchen von Pskow” and 
sketches by Wihtol and Liadow. The 
Scriabine symphony aroused the greatest 
interest. 

‘2. 

A monument has been erected in the 
Jerusalemer Kirchof in Berlin for Richard 
Nordraak the composer of the Norwegian 
national anthem, who died in that city. 


* * * 
Xavier Leroux has composed an opera 
based on Victorien Sardou’s sensational 
drama, “Theodora.” 
‘* * * 


Massenet’s “Thérésa,” a lyric opera in 
two acts, will be produced in Monte Carlo 
next year for the first time. 

* * * 

Mme. Delna, the distinguished French 
contralto, who retired from the stage after 
her marriage a few years ago at the height 
of her career, returned to the Opéra Com- 
ique, Paris, the other day for a single per- 
formance of her famous part of La Vivan- 
diére in Godard’s opera of that name. The 
occasion of her reappearance was the fes- 
tival in honor of Godard’s memory. 
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BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 
AT GRYSTAL PALACE 


IMMENSE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
AND NOTED SOLOISTS IN 
HANDEL’S WORKS. 


Familiar Oratorios and Programmes of Selections 
from Works Seldois Performed Heard by Large 
Audiences—Frederic Cowen Conducts. 
Lonpon, July 2.—The triennial Handel 

Festival ended on Saturday afternoon with 

an effective perfomance of “Judas Macca 

in which the solos were taken by 

Agnes Nicholls,, Perceval Allen, Ada 

Crossley, Ben Davies and Robert Radford. 

The Crystal Palace was well filled, as it 

had been at the preceding performances, and 

Dr. Frederic Cowen and his army of 4,000 

choristers and instrumentalists were again 

the recipients of warm tributes of ap- 
plause. 

One of the most interesting concerts of 
the series was the public rehearsal with 
which the festival opened and at which a 
miscellaneous programme was _ offered. 
(he chorus sang “The Lord Led Them 
Through the Deep” and “The Horse and 
his Rider” from “Tsrael in Egypt” with 
powerful effect, building up tremendous 
climaxes. Its rendering of “Then Round 
About the Starry Throne” from “Samson” 
also made a deep imnression. Mme, AI- 
bani was in good voice and sang the aria 
“Care Selve,” from the opera, “Atalanta,” 


bzeus,” 


and “Let the Bright Seraphim” from 
“Samson” with purity of style. Mme, 
Crossley made a marked success. with 


“Ombra ma fu” from “Xerxes.” 

The production of “The Messiah” on 
‘Tuesday was in most respects highly satis- 
factory, despite the fact that the immense 
body of singers seemed to get beyond the 
control of the conductor, who conse- 
quently gave the impression at times of 
following rather than of leading. “Unto 
Us a Child is Born” was sung roughly 
and crudely, the soprano voices sounding 
disagreeably harsh, but the choir noha 
itself in the “Hallelujah” Chorus and in 
“Lift Up Your Heads.” Mme. Albani 
was at her best in “I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth,” Ada Crossley gave “He 
Shall Feed His Flock” with much feeling, 
Ben Davies’s “Every Valley” was another 
example of fine vocalization and pure 
enunciation, while Charles Santley sang 
“Wh. Do the Nations” with such spirit 
and energy as to arouse the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Santley has sung at every 
festival since 1865. The attendance ex- 
ceeded 25,000. 

On Thursday the programme was made 
up of miscellaneous selections, the solo- 
ists being Agnes Nicholls, Ada Crossley, 
Kirkby Lunn, Charles Saunders, Watkin 
Mills and Kennerley Rumford. 

The first of the regular triennial fes 
tivals took place in June, 1862, though a 
“Commemoration” Festival had been held 
in 1859 on the centenary anniversary of 
Handel’s death. An extra festival was ar- 
ranged in 1885, the two hundredth anni 
versary of the composer’s birth. 





No British Singers for Bayreuth. 
Lonpon, July 9.—No British vocalists 
have been engaged for the Wagner festival 
at Bayreuth, which starts on July 25, and 
the only instrumentalist from this country 
who will assist in the performances is Ed 
mund Férstel, of Lincoln 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the 
Art of Singing. 


161 Kurfurstendamm, 
BERLIN, W. 


RUDOLPH ARONSON 


Concert Direction 
Internationale 


4 RUE TRONCHET 
PARIS 


Advance arrangements made for pro- 
posed tours in the principal cities of Europe, 
the United States and Canada. 


THE ITALIAN PIANIST 


No. 


ADDRESS 
Studio, 11 East 69th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BARY TONE 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Management Henry Wolfschn 
Personal Address: 174 St, NicholasAve, 8, Y 
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CLARENCE EDDY WEDS 
CALIFORNIA SINGER 


FAMOUS ORGANIST MAKES MRS. 
GRACE MORI DICKMAN HIS 
BRIDE. 








Happy Pair to Make Extended Wedding Tour of 
Canada, Lake George and Saratoga—Mrs. 
Eddy’s Splendid Vocal Attainments. 

Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, and 
Mrs. Grace Mori Dickman, were married 
on July 10 at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. McDonough, The Man- 
hassett, 301 West 108th street, New York 
city, the Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, 
pastor of Rutgers Presbyterian Church of- 





ficiating. An elaborate breakfast follow- 
ed the ceremony, after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy began a tour of the Thousand Is- 
lands, Montreal, Quebec, Lake George and 
Saratoga. 

Mr. Eddy’s services to organ music and 
to music in general are too well known to 
need retelling. He is one of the greatest 
of the world’s organists and has made an 
international name for himself. His wife 
is a Californian and a pupil of the famous 
Juliane, of Paris and of Alberto Randeg- 
ger, of London. She has a contralto of 
great volume, softness and splendid tone 
production, and during the time she was 
the contralto soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Oakland, she made a re- 
putation for herself, not only as a singer, 
but as an instructor as well. In 1903 she 
left the Pacific coast to become solo con- 
tralto in the Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
in New York city and soon established 
herself as a singer of exceptional ability. 


Louise QRIMSBY — 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Mme. Gadshi in Her Berlin Home 





Mme. Johanna Gadski has become so 
closely identified with American life dur- 
ing the last eight years, through her fre- 
quent appearances in concert and opera, 
that she is considered by many as a dis- 
tinctly American artist. Although the 
distinguished singer values her associ- 
ations in this coyntry—and advisedly, 
for much of her income is derived from 
American tours—the Fatherland has still 
a strong claim upon her. At the close 
of each season she accompanies her hus- 
band, Hans Tauscher, to their beautiful 
serlin home, on the Kurfuersten Damm. 

Everything about the residence is sug- 
gestive of the woman, rather than the 
opera or concert singer. Her womanly 
instincts hold full sway; she indulges all 
her fads and fancies, and gives herself 
completely to the task of home-making. 
As a hostess she is genial, and _ her 
home is synonymous with hospitality. 
It is a hospitality that is extended to all 
who call, and among the callers are 
many Americans—so many, in fact, that 
a facetious German woman once sug- 
gested that a placard be posted before 
the home, stating “German is also 
spoken here.” 

Despite Mme. Gadski’s Polish name, 
Germany is the land of her birth, and 
she has all the instincts of the German 
Hausfrau. She is never happier than 
when she is ordering a dinner or looking 
after the material wants of her family, 
be it even in the humble capacity of 
purveyor of the winter hosiery. Every- 
thing she does is practical, and in her 
daily life one looks in vain for the tradi- 
tional trademarks of the prima-donna. 
It is partly on account of these home- 
like instincts that Mme. Gadski is loved 
alike by her family, friends and even 
those identified with the home as serv- 


ants. To all of these she is the same 
gracious, sunny-natured woman, gener- 
ous to a fault and so big-hearted that 
unscrupulous persons have often im- 
posed upon her. Many an American 
girl owes an opportunity for European 
study to her, and ingratitude, broken 
faith and disappointing denouements 
have too often been the only harvest 
Gadski has reaped from her philan- 
thropic impulses. 

Everywhere in the well appointed 
home are traces of American influence, 
nowhere perhaps more conspicuous than 
in her husband’s den, which is rich in 
Indian baskets, rugs and weapons, won- 
derful embroidered screens from. the 
one-time Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco, the whole forming a delightful cosy 
corner for the inevitable after-dinner 
cigar of the guests with whom this hos- 
pitable room is always filled. 

Of great interest is the music room. 
Music is the goddess of the place, and 
Wagner from his pedestal in the corner 
is the patron-saint. And everywhere 
there are pictures—spendid pictures of 
Mme. Gadski in all of her réles, most 
consnicuous heing her magnificent im- 
personation of Brunnhilde and crowning 
the picture a laurel wreath with an en- 
thusiastic inscription from Ernst von 
Possart. 

The walls are hung with all the great 
masters of the musical world with 
whom Gadski by virtue of her unspoiled 
and generous nature is a prime favorite. 
No social affair, however small, is con- 
sidered complete unless her .glorious 
voice has been heard, and a mere baga- 
telle it is to her to give in one evening 
the ship scene and “Liebestod” from 
“Isolde,” the opening scene and the “Im- 
molation” from “G6dtterdammerung,” a 
half dozen Strauss songs and end with 
absolute purity of intonation on the high 
C of the Inflammatus from “Stabat 
Mater.” 


Ambrotse Thomas’ Lost Cantata 


It is either not known or entirely for- 
gotten, that Ambroise Thomas was once 
a collaborateur of Alfred de Musset. The 
only trace of this is found in a book which 
Mme. Martellet (Adéle Colin) has just 
published under the title: “Alfred de 
Musset intime, souvenirs of his governess.” 
Among many details of minor interest is 
the fact that Ambroise Thomas wrote at 
the end of 1852 the music to a Cantata, 
entitled “Le chant des amis” (Song of 
friends) the words of which had been fur- 
nished by Musset. 

Thomas addressed a letter to Musset 
with regard to this composition, which 
follows: 


SOPRANO 
Appeared as Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra 


MANAGE MENT 


GEO. W. STEWART, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





SIGISMOND 


Head of the Piano Department, New York Institute 
of Musical Art. 


Accepts a limited number of engagements. 


Address 
S C) C) WSK] HENRY WOLFSOHN 
131 East 17th Street, New York 





Concert Barytone 


TOW OL D IL. FELLOWS Voice Specialist. ‘Teacher of the art of Singing. 
Phone 2940-J Columbus. 


Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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class every evening in the week. 
but the teachers are few. Youcan learn me method by corres- 


pondence. Let me send you a free copy of ** TH 
and that will tell you all about it. Don’t stay inarut. Get out! 


Learn new things! 


Tali Esen Morgan, 1945 Broadway, New York 


Py --y- who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying 


The field is wide and ripe, 
MUSIC TEACHER ”’ 


Drop your prejudices! DO IT NOW! 

















LEOPOLD 


WINKLER 


PIANIST 


WISSNER PIANO USED 


Tour now Booking 
Haensel & Jones 


542 Fifth Ave, New York 





Sir: [have with trembling written sonie music for 
the beautiful words of your pen. As you have pro- 
posed to meet me by appointment, I wish to say 
that I shall be at home for you Saturday between 
noon and four o’clock. I am in receipt of a letter 
from Lille in which I am informed that the most 
important choral unions of Germany and Belgium 
have promised their cooperation. They expect us 
with impatience; we must hasten, and I do not 
wish to send the work to print without having seen 
you. Accept, I ask you, the devoted compliments 
of your admirer, AMBROISE THOMAS, 

8 rue du Houssaye. 

It has been so far a vain search to find 
a trace of the cantata. It is, however, 
likely that some information could be 
found in the music periodicals of his time. 
It is a curious fact, that although a great 
many of Musset’s poems have been put to 
muic time and again, yet he never with this 
one exception, wrote poetry expressly for 


a composer. 


Emil Reyl’s Vacation. 


Emil Reyl, director of the “Beethoven 
Mannerchor” of New York, is spending 
his vacation at “Forest House,” Shelter 
Island Heights. Mr. Reyl’s organization 
won the second prize in the first class at 
the Newark Sangerfest contest recently, 
although he assumed direction of this so 
ciety as late as December 5. The society 
consists of 110 singers, and will celebrate 
its Golden Jubilee in the fall of 1900. 
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When Dr. Richard Crowe, organist of 
the State Street Temple, Brooklyn, failed 
to appear in time to play at last Saturday’s 
services, Rabbi Alexander Lyons and the 
congregation feared that an accident had 
occurred, for in seven years he had never 
been known to be a minute late. When 
they investigated they discovered that the 
organist had been stricken with apoplexy 
while in front of the Brooklyn Post Office 
and taken to Cumberland Street Hospital, 
where he died July 2. Dr. Crowe was one 
of the few, if not the only one, in this 
‘ountry to hold a degree of doctor of music 
from Cambridge University, England. He 
was a native of Canterbury, and followed 
in the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father, who had been musicians before him. 
He was sixty-six years old. 


ROYALTY PATRONIZES 
VIENNA ORCHESTRA 


Attractive Series of Concerts Given in 
English Metropolis by Fine 
Organization. 





Lonpon, July 4.—The last concert of the 
series given by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra was graced by the presence of 
King Edward and many princely digni- 
taries. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Tschhikow- 
sky’s “Symphonie Pathétique,” Wagner’ 
“Faust” Overture, the “Tannhauser” Over 
ture and the “Rheinfahrt und Trauer- 


marsch” from “G6étterdimmerung.” 

The orchestra again played with that 
beauty of tonal effects, warmth and bril- 
liancy which made such an _ impression 
upon the audiences at the first concerts. It 
numbers among its members many solo 
instrumentalists of distinction, and in Franz 
Schalk it has a conductor who understands 
how to keep his forces well in hand and 
produce the best results. His interpreta- 
tions are fresh and vigorous, 

The programmes at the previous con- 
certs embraced symphonies by Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Brahms. overtures by 
Beethoven and Weber, Elgar’s Variations 
and Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 
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SUMMER & FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS ‘OF 


SOUSA 


and his 


BAND 


7th ‘Annual Season’ at 
Willow Grove Park,' 
Philadelphia, 
Aug 12to Sept. 3, inclusive. 
Western Penna Exposition, Pittsburg,Pa’ 
(Ninth Successive Season) 
Sept. 17 to 22 inclusive 
FOOD FAIR, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oct 15 to 27 inclusive 
Twenty-eighth Semi-Annual Tour, just 
ended, has covered 211 Concerts, in 189 
different cities with 14,943 miles of travel 
in 31 States of the Union. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1867. 


DR. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The !argest and most complete Cellege of Music and Dramatic Art in America. Has the strongest faculty 
ever assembled in a school of musical learning. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Emile Sauret 
Bernhard Listemann 
Waldemar Litschg 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
William Castle 
Arthur Speed 


Hans von Schiller 
Felix Borowski 
Mrs. O. L. Fox 


Dr. Louis Falk 
Herman Devries 
Alexander von Fielitz 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 


All Branches of 


SCHOOL OF ACTING, 
ELOCUTION, 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF OPERA, 
Modern Languages. 


PUPILS ENROLLED AT ANY TIME. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOC MAILED FREE. 
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PLAMONDON IS HOME 
AFTER ELEVEN YEARS 


CANADIAN TENOR RETURNS TO HIS 
NATIVE LAND CROWNED WITH 
EUROPEAN LAURELS. 


Praises American Singers Abroad and Predicts 

Great Futures for Them—Outlines His Plans. 

MonTREAL, July 9.—Rodolphe Plamon- 
don, the now famous Canadian tenor, ar- 
rived in town this week after an absence of 
eleven years during which he worked hard 
and became one of the premier tenors in 
France, having been engaged by all the 
most prominent societies in Paris such as 
the Colonne and Lamoureux Orchestras 
and the Société des Concerts whose or 
chestra comprises all the teachers of the 
Paris Conservatoire. At the Opéra, as 
related in one of the late issues of Must- 
CAL AMERICA, Plamondon replaced Van 
Dyck in Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust,” 
under the baton of Weingartner, and 
scored an unqualified success which was 
repeated some weeks later at the Troca 
déro in the same work. 

The noted tenor began by bestowing 
great praise on Musicat AMERICA and then 
went on speaking about the numerous 
\merican singers abroad, their successes, 
their aptitude and ability to compete with 
artists of other nationalities, their enter 
prise, willingness to work, and desire to 
take rank among the foremost European 
musicians. Probably on account of his 
Canadian origin, Plamondon has a soft 
spot, an inclination of special consideration 
for his American cousins whom he admires 
for their great qualities. 

He will proceed to Europe next October, 
via New York, and will pay a few visits 
to some friends of American residents in 
Paris. Mrs. Plamondon accompanies her 
husband on the trip; she is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice, mezzo-soprano, that 
has been often heard in concerts of the 
I‘rench Capital; she is the daughter of 
Eugéne Dufriche, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


SAW HIS FORMER 
PUPILS’ SUCCESSES 


Giraudet Pleased by Brilliant 
Work of Great French 

Artists. 

Parts, July o9—Alfred 

eminent teacher of singing and opera, on 





Alfred 


Giraudet, the 


his arrival here had the pleasure and satis 
faction of seeing his old pupils on the 
stage of the Grand Opera and Opera Com: 
que, 

Among those who are the leading artists 
of the day are:—Mlle. Bréval, Grandjean 
and Ackté, and M. Salignac and Saliza, 
the former having achieved great success 
here by his interpretation of Jesus in Mas 
senet’s. opera “Marie-Madeleine” and re 
ceiving the highest praise from all the 
critics. M. Giraudet is passing the sum- 
mer at Trouville. 





A Correction. 


In the notice of Heinrich Gebhardt’s 
vacation plans in last week’s issue of 
Musicat AmericA Mr. Gebhardt was in 
advertently referred to as a vocalist. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, by way of 
correction, his acknowledged standing as 

concert pianist. 


S. MARTINEZ 


PIANISTE and 
TEACHER 2 


609 “C” Street, SAN RAFAEL, CAL. 
Resident pupils taken. 
WILLIAM 
GRAFING 


Phone, 6 8 Main 
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Marteau and Loeffler. 
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Boston, July 9.—lew men possess qual 
ities which would peculiarly fit them to oc 
cupy such a position as does Ralph L. 
Flanders, manager of the New England 
Conservatory of Music of this city. The 
fundamental, all important basis of a 
school of music, or of any educational in 
stitution for that matter, is an able adminis 
tration of its finances, and its business end 
generally. With funds at its command it 
can secure for its faculty the services ot 
the best talent. 

The work which has been accomplished 
by Mr. Flanders during the two and a half 
years since he took the office of manager 
has been remarkable. During this time the 
institution, which is one of the oldest and 
largest in this country has been placed on 
a substantial financial footing, and its bus 
iness department has been conducted in a 
thoroughly up-to-date, yet conservative 
business manner. To Mr. Flanders is due 
the credit of bringing about important 
charges in the various departments which 
have all worked to the material advantage 
of the institution. 

Mr. Flanders was born in Carroll, 
Maine, and comes of good old New Eng- 
land stock, both branches of his family 
running back to Revolutionary times. His 
business career began when he entered an 
office as a bookkeeper at the age of nine- 
teen years. He won rapid promotion and 


The annual entertainment for the benefit 
of the English Actors’ Orphanage Fund 
took place this week in the London Bo- 
tanical Gardens. A prominent feature of 
the programme was a condensed melo 
drama by Robert Marshall, Anthony Hope, 
and Comyns Carr, called “Gruesome 
Grange, or the Banished Earl,” which 
contained more thrills per minute than any 
similar composition of recent days. Cyril 
Maude and Beerbohm Tree headed th 
cast. Melba, Caruso and Kubelik provided 
the music. 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
(Instruction) 
Management: Allied Arts Ass*%clation, 
26 Court Streef, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BARYTONE—-BASS 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 


Studio 69 West 93d Street Phone 827 Riverside 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Violins, Cellos, Bows, Cases, Strings, Etc. 
The Largest and Finest Collection in America 
Restoring and Repairing a Speciality 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 23 Union Square, New York 


A FEW OF MY PATRONS ~—Kubelik, Ysaye, Hollman, Gerardy, Musin, Kneisel, 
Cesar Thomson, Mannes, Sarasate, Gregorowitsch, Kunitz, Thibaud, Kreisler, Sauret, 
@ Ondricek, Vecsey, Arnold, Elsa Ruegger, Saslavsky, Bendix, Hasselbrink, Kocian, 
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RALPH M. FLANDERS 


in two years he was made a member of the 
firm, of which he later became the head. 

In July 1899 Mr. Flanders came to the 
Conservatory in the capacity of assistant 
manager. His particularly pleasing per 
sonality and business ability were felt at 
once in the management of the institu 
tion and in January, 1904 he was elected 
manager, being one of the youngest men 
who was ever entrusted with the respon 
sibility of so large a school. The stu 
dent body finds a true friend in Mr 
landers He is always approachable. 
sympathetic and ever ready to respond with 
advice or material assistance, and has won 
a tremendous hold on the esteem and af 
fection of the hundreds of students. 

Remarkable increases in the membership 
in the school have been noted each year of 
Mr. Flanders management, until the total 
registration for the past school year was 
2345. These students came from over fifty 
states and territories in the Union, and 
from the following countries: British 
North America, Cuba, England, Germany, 
Hawaii, Ireland, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Scotland and South America. 

Mr. Flanders has many plans for fur 
ther improvement and advancement of the 
school, which he will put into operation 
with the opening of the fifty-third school 
year in September. 


INTERESTING HARP CONCERT. 





Alfred Kastner Displays His Remarkable 
Virtuosity. 

Lonpon, July 10.—An interesting concert 
was given at the Salle Erard last week by 
\lfred Kastner, the well-known harpist. 
Once again, the lack of good music for the 
instrument was compensated for in some 
measure by the extraordinary cleverness 
and beauty of Mr. Kastner’s playing, a 
striking feature of which is the fact that 
he is able to produce such delicate shades 
ind variety of tone-color that all fear of 
monotony is reduced to a minimum, 

Some pieces by Alvars, Schiicker, and 
Hasselmans showed well his skill, and in 
the first movement of Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor Sonata a remarkable poetic 
effect was obtained. He also played some 
new pieces of his own, introduced a “Ca- 
priccio” for clarinet and harp by F. Poen- 
itz (with the assistance of C. Fawcett), a 
melodious and not unattractive work, and 
accompanied Sonia Herma in one group 
of songs which included a new song by 
F. Poenitz, “Der Fischer,” effective and ex- 
pressive in its way, the singer giving 
another group to the accompaniment of 
Percy Pitt. 
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ALL READY FOR THE 
ST, PAUL FESTIVAL 


FINE ARRAY OF SOLOISTS ENGAGED 
FOR THREE DAYS’ SANGER- 
FEST. 








Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Dan Beddoe, Claude Cun- 
ningham, Katherine Fleming and Robert Blass 
to be Heard. 


St. Paut, July 10— All arrangements 
are completed for the Sangerfest to be held 
here July 26, 27 and 28. There will be 
three evening concerts, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday; and two matinees, Fri 
day and Saturday. 

Thursday evening is the “reception con- 
cert,” in which the singers of St. Paul will 
The orchestra has 
been augmented, and several of the lead 

Thomas’ orchestra 
Frank Danz, Jr., who 
is to conduct the orchestra, has assembled 
a company of sixty players in all. Mr. 
Danz is also director of the festival, while 
the chorus directors are L. W. Harmsen, 
William Maenner, L. G. Bruenner and G. 
H. Fairclough. 

he soloists are Mme. Corinne Ryder 
Kelsey, soprano; Mme. Katherine Flem 
ing, alto; Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Claude 
Cunningham, barytone; Robert Blass, bass 
Corinne Ryder-Kelsey will sing in the sex 
tette from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” at the 
Chursday concert, also the part of Gabriel 
in the “Creation,” with the St. Paul’s 
Choral Club, in Friday’s matinee, the 
“Loreley” from Franz Liszt in the Friday 
evening concert, the “Shadow Dance” aria 
from “Dinorah” at the Saturday matinee. 

Claude Cunningham will appear in the 
matinee Friday, July 27, with the St. Paul 
Choral Club in Haydn’s “Creation,” in the 
part of Raphael. In the matinee of Satur 
day he sings the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” 


BAUER, ACCOMPANIST, 
IN LONDON CONCERTS 


Special 


render the programme. 


ing musicians from 
have been engaged. 


Accorded to a 
French 


Honor Also 
Distinguished 
Vocalist. 

Lonpon, July 4—It is seldom that a 
great pianist condescends to officiate as a 
singer’s accompanist, and as a rule great 
artists are too subjective to be satisfactory 
in that role. The exquisite taste, there 
fore, with Harold 
panied Jeanne Raunay 
ago and 


which Bauer accom 
a couple of weeks 
again afforded this 


pianist’s many admirers especial pleasure. 


yesterday 


The joint recital yesterday was the re 
sult of numerous requests for a repetition 
of the first and was in every respect as en 
joyable. Mr. Bauer's accompanying was 
an illuminative exposition of the artistic 
possibilities of this much misunderstood 
art. In addition, he played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat, op. no 110, Chopin’s 
‘Barcarolle” and Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltzer,” the last-mentioned with fascinat- 
ing brilliancy. 

Mile. Raunay’s principal offering was 
the aria, “Non ce n’est pas un sacrifice” 
from Gliick’s “Alceste,” in which she dis- 
played a deep, rich voice and classic grace 
of style. The modern French, German and 
English songs were also given with in- 
dividual charm and well-restrained emo- 
tional power. 
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Lilian P. Mork, a pupil of Carl Stasney 
and George W. Chadwick, is to open a 
studio in St. Paul. 

* * * 

A recital by the pupils of Bessie Hut- 
son of Columbus, O., served to show the 
good work accomplished during the last 
year. 

* * * 

An enjoyable song recital was given by 
the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Sajous 
at their studio in New Haven, Conn., re- 
cently. 

‘ts 

Carrie Fleming, a pupil of Emil R. 
Keuchen, has been appointed organist of 
the West Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, New York. 

e. aes 

James Errico, a pupil of Mr. Batelli, has 
been engaged as organist of St. Lawrence’s 
Church, West Haven, Conn. Mr. Errico 
is not yet eighteen years old. , 

e ¢ «& 

The following Columbus pianistes are at 
present in Europe, supplementing their 
previous studies: Ruth Gorden, Marie 
Hertenstein and Irene Stettner. 

* * * 

The annual recital of Lucie E. Crossley 
was given at Columbus recently. She was 
assisted in the rendition of the programme 
by Isabella Guina and William P. Har- 
rigan. 

a 

The more advanced pupils of Effie M. 
Heath of Lewiston, Me., gave a creditable 
recital in that city recently. Works by 
Chopin, Raff, Weber, Beethoven and Sind- 
ing appeared on the programme. 

= 

An interesting concert was given at Kal- 
amazoo by the vocal pupils of James Par- 
ker Henry. The programme included 
works by Gounod, Schubert, Tosti, Lam- 
bert, Handel, Hahn and Chaminade. 

Edward T. Remick of Detroit, Mich., 
has composed a new setting for the hymn, 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” It was sung 
for the first time in Grace Church in that 
city by Sybil M. Carson, contralto, of 
Toledo. 

* * * 

Letha Waterman of Ithaca, a pupil of 
Francis L. York of the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a graduating recital 
at the Conservatory hall, assisted by Pearl 
Benedict, contralto, and Gaylord Yost, 
violinist. 

* * * 

Mme. von Klemmer, the noted teacher 
of voice culture, has returned from her 
visit to the leading cities of Europe where 
she has placed several of her pupils in 
opera, and has opened her summer school 
at Point Chautauqua, New York. 
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The violin pupils of Mrs. Emil Schnee- 
lock of Brooklyn gave a recital at the home 
of Mrs. S. C. Fiske of Fair Haven. Men- 
tion should be made in particular of the 
playing of Katherine Fiske, Gertrude Sex- 
ton and Mary Curiton. 

i 

At a recent recital of the pupils of Emma 
Ramsey-Morris, at the Y. M. C, A. Audi- 
torium at Salt Lake City, Utah, some new 
singers appeared. They were Jennie 
Sands, Edith and Florence Grant, Sarah 
Rasmussen, Charlotte Esterblom and Lottie 
Owen, 

* * * 

Mme. Vinello Johnson’s junior pupils, as- 
sisted by May Belle Dadmun, Madie Rim- 
bach and Pearl Preston, gave a recital in 
Potter Hall, Boston, recently. The pro- 


gramme included compositions by Mrs. 
Beach, Thomas, Schubert, Bennett and 
Arthur Foote. 

2 <@ 


An attractive group of little pupils of 
Mrs. Albert H. Sherman appeared recently 
at Immanuel Presbyterian Church in the 
presentation of a programme illustrating 
the Burrows Course. Those graduating 
were Margaret Transioli, Dean South- 
worth and Stanley and Schofield Hand- 
forth. 

& 6 6 

At a recent recital of the Virgil Clavier 
Piano School under the direction of Geor- 
gia E. Miller at Masonic Temple, Wash- 
ington, an elaborate programme was pre- 
sented by Lucille Markham, Margaret Wil- 
son, Rosa McClees, Lucille Compton, Jes- 
sie Sams, Elsie Harvey, Elizabeth Defan- 
dorf, Grace Stratton and Irene Dieterich. 

* * * 


During the week just passed Cecil Fan- 
ning, accompanied by H. B. Turpin, has 
given three recitals in Cleveland. These 
recitals are becoming so popular that 
these two musicians have already made 
engagements for next season in New York 
city, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville and many other cities. 

* * * 


At the general session of the American 
Institute of Instruction in Woolsey Hall, 
New Haven, Conn., Anna Frances Treat 
sang a group of songs and the Nevin 
Ladies’ quartette was heard in two num- 
bers. The quartette, which is one of the 
best in the state, sang “Now Is the Month 
of Maying”. by Strong, and a “Lullaby” 
by Denne. The soloists were: Martha 
Sprenger, first soprano; Anna _ Frances 
Treat, second soprano; Bertha Hume, first 
alto, and Grace Walker, second alto. All 
are pupils of George C. Stock. 

* * * 


The two hundredth recital given by the 
Scranton Conservatory of Music took 
place on June 25 in St. Luke’s Parish 
House, under the direction of Miss Wag- 
enhurst. The programme, which included 
ensemble work for two nianos, and for 
piano, violin and ’cello, as well as piano 
solos, was interpreted by Leila Parsons, 
Adelaide Gillespie, Kathryn Dunning, 
Alexander Brochocki, Mary Wagenhurst, 
Melvin Corbett, Ruth Pennington, Hazel 
Brownin, Anna Wahl, Gussie Brandt, 
Charles Stirn and Grace Gerlock. Alfred 
Pennington, Thomas Rippard and Frederic 
Widmayer played the violin and ’cello. 
Good work was done by all, and is the 
more to be remarked as almost without an 
exception they were children of from eight 
to thirteen years of age. 
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AMERICA 


A rehearsal of the programme which is 
to be given at Denver by the choir of the 
Columbus lodge of Elks, will be given at 
the Columbus lodge home for the purpose 
of giving an opportunity of hearing the 
programme to those who will not be able 
to attend the annual convention at Denver. 
3esides the chorus, the tenors, William R. 
Reed, Charles W. Dutcher and C. S. 
Greenlee will appear. 

* * * 


At the closing recital of the pupils of the 
Beck piano school, held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Seattle, Wash., Lois 
Feurt, a young vocalist but recently in- 
troduced to the public sang several num- 
bers with a poise and finish that many an 
older singer might have envied. A difficult 
programme, consisting of selections by 
Dvorak, Karganoff, Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Beethoven, Nevin and 
Schubert was presented by Pearl Biegert, 
Louisa Hilyer, Vera Adams, May Pratt 
and Freda White. 
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An enjoyable piano recital was given by 
pupils of Miss Lynch and Miss Showerman 
at the Buffalo School of Music recently. A 
programme of numbers by Grieg, Schuett, 
Rachmaninoff, Bach, Chopin, Moszkowsky, 


Leschetizky, Rubinstein, Sinding, Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn, was played by 
Amalia Lautz, Florence Siegrist, Anna 
Jansen, Rachel Torrance, Alice Nott, 
Louise Fielder, Clara Schlenker, Edith 


Mitchell, Elsie Kennedy and Lillian Haw- 
ley. Most of these pupils have been for 
several years under the tuition of Miss 
Lynch and Miss Showerman. 


* * * 


A piano recital was given recently at 
Pythian Temple, Washington, by the pu- 
pils of the Misses Minke. They were as- 
sisted by Irene Anna Dieterich, soprano, 
who sang Chaminade’s “Summer” with 
much taste and brilliancy. Compositions of 
Heller, Lack, Dennee, Lichner, Burgmuller, 
Lambert, Saint-Saéns, Schuett, and Chopin 
were played by Alice O’Neal, Lucy Surguy, 
Ethel Swank, Ella Cole, Helen Budd, Lena 
Ramsay, Alma Cowsill, Ruth Halpenny, 
Elsie Swank, Edith Bretny, Bertha Gers- 
dorff, Mary McCambridge, Helen Myers, 
Ruth Baxter, Mildred Draney, and Spen- 
cer and Ralph Garren. The pupils showed 
careful training in their work. 
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Grace Chandler, a talented organ pupil 
of Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, gave a re- 
cital at Columbus, Ohio, on July 7, of the 
following numbers: Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; Sunshine and Shadow, 
suck; Berceuse, Saint-Saéns; Melody in 
E, Rachinaninoff; gavotte (Mignon), Am- 
broise Thomas, Eddy; Offertory to St. Ce- 
cilia No. 2, Batiste; March de Fete, Gi- 
gout, and Grand Chorus, Guilmant. 





JESSIE GRIMSON PLAYS. 





Heard in Attractive Pro- 
gramme in London. 


Grimson, a 


Violiniste 


Lonpon, July 10.—Jessie 
member of a highly-accomplished family 
of violinists. gave a most interesting con- 
cert last week with the assistance of the 
“New Symphony Orchestra,” conducted by 
Edward Mason. Whether he is the per- 
manent conductor we do not know, but he 
did so well, alike in the accompaniments 
and in the pieces in which the orchestra 
played alone, it is to be hoped he is to be 
the regular conductor. 

A good performance was given of the 
“Leonora No, 3” overture, and of Goetz’s 
lovely symphony in F, the latter showing 
that much more care had been taken in re 
hearsing it properly. S. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
orchestral ballads in A minor was also 
played with success. Miss Grimson’s chief 
solo was the third—and in some ways 
the most important—of Max _ Bruch’s 
violin concertos, the one in D_ minor. 
There is in her reading a fine artistic 
restraint, even if some players have made 
the work more effective in the ordinary 
sense, 


Aino Ackté, after having finished her 
fine performances of Marie-Magdeleine at 
the Paris Opéra Comique, where she es- 
tablished her fame as a stirring tragedienne 
as well as an admirable singer, has left 
Paris for Helsingfors, where she expects to 
rest for some weeks before going to Ger- 
many. She will return to Paris in October 
where Albert Carré will produce “La 
Tosca” with her in the title role. 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 


i. INDIVIDUALS. 


Angell, Marte—Winona Lake, July 21. 
Aspland, Algernon—Winona Lake, July 21. 
Becker, Ludwig—Chicago, July 24. 

Borroff, Alberi—Chicago, Aug. 14. 
Edmunds, Mrs. Josephine B.—Winona Lake, July 21. 
Green, Marion—Winona Lake, July 21. 
Logan, Walter—Chicago. Aug. 14. 
Longman, Marte White—Chicago, July 17. 
Mildenberg, Albert—Paris, to August. 
Paulus, Vtola—Chicago, July 24. 

Read, Lillian French—Chicago, August 21. 
Spry, Walter—Chicago, July 31. 

Stetndel, Bruno— Winona Lake, July 21. 
Tudor, Besste—Winona Lake. Ind., July 26. 


Weber, Bertram Smith—Chicago, July 17. 


ll. ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 


** Besses 0’ th’ Barn’? Band—Asbury Park, N. J., Aug. 
4-5. 


Duss Band—Manhattan Beach. to July 23. 
Victor Herbert's Orchestra—Willion Grove Park, Pa 
Pryor’s Band—Asbury Park, indef. 


Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra—Winona Lake, Ind., July 
30 to Aug. 6. 


EVENTS OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 


July 26—St. Paul Singerfest, to July 29. Soloist: 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano. 

August 4— Handel's ‘Messiah’’ Ocean Grove. 

August 9—Children’s Festival Chorus concert, in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium, under direc- 
tion of Tali Esen Morgan. 

August 10— National! Chloral Contest, Winona Lake, 

Ind. 
August 11—Musical Carnival, Ocean Grove. 
August 12—Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove Park, 


Pa., to September 3. 





Daughter—“Papa, will you send me to 
Europe to study?” 

Father—“No, you may study here and 
I'll send you to Europe to practice.” 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Ibsen’s Inspiration to the Musical World 


Among all the angles of approach from 
which Ibsen has been discussed in the flood 
of printed comment following his death, 
unexpected is that of 
Paul Riesenfeld. Writing in the “Allege- 
meine Musik-Zeitung,” Mr. Riesenfeld dis- 
musical influence of Norway’s 
dramatist. Ibsen, he “stands 
closely connected with Wagner by his 
strong inclination toward an unperverted 
Germanism, by his effective use of North- 
ern legendary lore, and by the national 
range of his ideas;” but “differs from him 
in his unorthodox treatment of social ques- 
tions, and in his ennobling and individual 
views of life in general.” But both these 
tendencies, the writer claims, “bring him 
closely in touch with the trend of modern 
German music.” To quote further: 

“Ibsen goes hand in hand with Wagner 


5S 


perhaps the most 


cusses the 


great states, 


in discovering and shaping symbols. He 
is the poet of the ‘marvelous, one of the 
greatest allegorists, and for this reason a 
part of his works lend themselves admira- 
bly to transfiguration into the tone art. 
“The fantastic, the mythical, the mysti- 
cal, the allegorical, and the symbolical find 
in no other art so faithful a helper as in 
that of music. ‘Peer Gynt’ through Grieg’s 
suite of the same name, ‘Das Fesh auf Sol- 


haug,’ through Hans Pfitzner’s incidental 
music and Stenhammar’s opera, have be- 
come permanent possessions in musical li- 
terature. There are still others of the 
Ibsen works which rightfully belong to the 
tone world. And his poems, Ibsen’s two 
little known poems! Where is the Hugo 
Wolf who will give the world a ‘Norwe- 
gian Song Book’? The grandiose double 
drama ‘Kaiser und Galilza,’ with its nobly 
dramatic development, is only waiting for 
a worthy composer. I should like to hear 
it done by the creator of ‘Salome.’ Wein- 
gartner, the poet composer of ‘Sakuntala’ 
and ‘Oresteia,’ or other German musicians 
who have proven themselves worthy of 
translating dramatic material into the lan- 
guage of music, should become the execu- 
tors of Ibsen’s testament. 

““Brand,’ the Northern ‘Faust,’ offers as 
rich a field for the tone poet as does the 
German ‘Faust.’ But above all, the Scan- 
dinavian composers must show more clear- 
ly than heretofore that the work of their 
great countryman has been to them a di- 
rect musical inspiration. The significance 
of Ibsen for modern music is not incon- 
siderable, in so far that he has turned the 
attention of all cultured peoples upon his 
remote Northern home; has given his 
countrymen independence; revealed to 
them their artistic powers, and has thus 
been the indirect cause of the very marked 
advancement in the Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Finnish tone art.” 





Why Schubert Did Not Marry 


The Grillparzer Year Book, published by 
the Vienna Grillparzer Society, contains 
some interesting notes about Franz Schu- 
bert, as told by his friend, Anselm Hutten- 
brenner, 

In regard to the great composer’s per 
sonal appearance, Hiittenbrenner says: 
“Though by no means handsome he was 
striking and fascinating. He was small of 
stature and somewhat corpulent, with a 
full, round face; the forehead was beauti- 
fully arched. On account of shortsighted- 
ness he always wore glasses, which he 
never removed, even for sleeping. For 
dressing up he had no patience, and on 
that account he was very unwilling to move 
in the higher circles. Many of the social 
lights longed to have his presence at even 
ing parties and would gladly have over- 
looked any neglect in his personal attire, as 
it was difficult to persuade him to go to 
the trouble of changing his everyday coat 
for his frock. Bowing and scraping was, 
however, odious to him, and flattering re- 
marks disgusted him.” 

Hiittenbrenner’s description represents 
him as a typical old bachelor, who on one 
occasion, when the feted guest of a select 
company, grumbled to his friend: “Ach! 
These silly girls make me tired with their 
little airs and graces.” That his heart was 
not quite untouched, however, by the magic 
of love, is evident from the following anec- 
dote: “One day when out walking with 
him, I asked him if he had ever been in 


love, remarking that as he always con 
ducted himself in such a cold, reserved 
manner -when in the company of the fair 
sex I was of the opinion that he was a 
woman-hater. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, ‘I was once deeply 
in love and was loved in return. The ob 
ject of my affections was the daughter of 


a school teacher. She was somewhat 
younger than myself, and she sang the 
soprano solos in a mass, which I] com- 


posed, beautifully and with deep sentiment. 
She was not exactly pretty as she had pock 
marks on her face, but she was good, thor 
oughly good. For three long years she 
hoped that I would marry her, but I could 
not obtain any position which would pro- 
vide for us both. She then married some 
one else on the wish of her parents, which 
was painful for me. I still love her just 
the same and no one else has ever pleased 
me half so well. However, she was not in 
tended for me.’” 

Schubert was evidently most communica 
tive over a glass of wine or punch. His 
musical criticisms were sharp, short and 
concise. He “struck the nail on the head” 
every time. Of himself and his works he 
seldom spoke and then only in few words. 
His favorite subjects for discussion were 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven. .He also 
esteemed highly both the Haydns, but their 
works afforded him little real enjoyment 
and inspiration. With Sebastian Bach’s 
compositions he was only slightly familiar, 
His favorite devotional work was Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in C. 





DUTCH VIOLINIST’S CONCERT. 


Jan Van Oordt Draws Small Audience in 
London but Wins Success. 


Lonpon, July 7.—The small dimensions 
of the audience at the concert given by 
Jan Van Oordt with orchestra at Queen’s 
Hall must have been disappointing to the 
artist, but even London, with all its mil- 
lions, is not equal to the musical claims 
which crowd upon it from all points of the 
compass. 

The artist had assigned himself two fam- 
ous concertos, namely, that of Bach in E 
major, and that of Beethoven—the master’s 
solitary example. In the first-named, Mr. 
Van Oordt was at some disadvantage be- 
cause of lack of adequate rehearsal and 
complete agreement between soloist and 
orchestra. He played it, however, in the 
spirit intended by the composer, and with 
such command of technical resource that 
the audience twice recalled him. In the 
Beethoven concerto the violinist asserted 
the powers that go to make mastery. He 
was assisted by the London Euphonic Or 
chestra, under Alexander Benck, and by 
Nellie Caro, soprano, who was encored for 
her rendering of Grieg’s Solveig’s song 


Morin’s Band in Montreal. 


Morin’s Band is 
engagement at Do 


July 7- 


weeks’ 


MONTREAL, 
playing a two 


minion Park l.ere and has attracted large 
crowds to that famous resort. This is the 
first visit of this musical association to 


Montreal. It made an instantaneous hit. 
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THE NAMING OF “ SIEGFRIED.”’ 


It was not until 1878, the date of its pub 
lication, that Wagner’s “Siegfried” got its 
name. Before this time the Wagners cal 
led it simply “Treppenmusik” because it 
had first been rendered before the door- 
step of the Villa Triebscher on Lake Lu- 
zerne, 

It was at Christmas 1870 that Wagner 
wished to celebrate the thirty-third anni- 
versary of his wife’s birth and to thank her 
for bearing him a son. Mme. Wagner on 


coming out of the house found a small 
orchestra which was playing the com- 
position. Wagner then offered her a poem 


written for the occasion which ran thus: 

“ A son is born to us. He will have but 
one name: ‘Siegfried.’ For him and for 
you I have expressed my gratitude with 
these songs; is there a sweeter possible re- 
ward for the blessings of love?” 
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How They Made Him Feel. 


There is a young Frenchman in _ the 
sophomore class at Harvard, sent thither 
by his father at the earnest desire of his 
wife, an American woman by birth. The 
Frenchman was once invited to a musical 
entertainment given by his classmates, 
where there were sung, in honor of the 
foreigner, a number of French songs, ren- 
dered in the best American French. 

“I say, old man,” observed one of the 
sophomores, after thie entertainment, “I 
suppose those French songs made you feel 


a little homesick, eh?” 


“No,” responded the Frenchman, “only 


sick.”—“Success.” 
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HERE is always one by which the rest are 

measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 
amateur musicians and those influential people 
who desire only the best in their homes—and 
the answer to each question is the same: 


THE EVERETT 
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